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MULTIPLE LOCATION RULES 
OF THE NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
DIFFER SOME FROM I. U. B. 


No Rate Reductions Allowed; Lia- 
bility Limited to 30% at 
One Location 


DROP TWO I. U. B. SECTIONS 


Policy Is Not Quite So Liberal; 
Text of New Article 11 of the 
Exchange Agreement 











The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, in adopting last week the 
changes in the articles of agreement and 
the rules for reporting forms on multi- 
ple location risks, made several impor- 
tant alterations in its form as compared 
with that issued through the offices of 
the Interstate Underwriters Board. It 
was also voted that the rules of the Ex- 
change be amended to permit the pub- 
lication of average rates under. blanket 
form on contents in multiple location 
risks under single ownership subject to 
a limit of liability of 30% at any one 
location, but this subject was referred 
to committee for the necessary rules re- 
visions. The same thing was done with 
the matter of general cover contracts 
after it was voted to amend the rules 
so as to permit the writing of these 
policies. : 

Thus with the changes made in the 
I. U. B. form the writing of multiple 
location risks is now legalized in the 
New York Exchange territory after a 
long and involved controversy over this 
whole question. The special committee 
of nine company men and agents ap- 
pointed to consider the question of de- 
Vising a suitable multiple location form 
for this territory reached a compromise 
solution of the positions originally taken 
by the agents and the I. U. B. members 
and this was voted through by the FEx- 
cha ige without a dissenting voice. The 
committee of nine consisted of H. J. 
Robinson, chairman; Hart Darlington, 
¥. L. Gallagher, W. F. Goodwin, William 
Mackintosh, W. A. Riordan, W. J. Reyn- 
olds, J. W. Russell and A. H. Witthohn. 


Text of Important Changes 


Following are the vital differences be- 
tween the Exchange and the I. U. B. 
tules as quoted from the Exchange 
rules: 

“Approved form of application must 
be filed with the Exchange including in- 
Sured’s affidavit of distribution of aver- 
age values in all risks in Exchange ter- 
Titory. Each location in Exchange ter- 
Titory at which the policy will attach at 
mception must be specifically stated in 
the application and in the policy form. 

“Average rate on all risks located in 
Exchange territory must be computed 
and published by the Exchange. Such 
average rate shall be computed on the 
basis of the 100% Average Clause tariff 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Christmas, 1930 


ey 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, consonantly with the cus- 
tom and spirit of the season, tenders 
its greetings to the members of the 
life underwriting fraternity in Home 
Offices and in Field, and wishes 
them a Merry Christmas and a New 
Year which shall open into a twelve- 
months period of increased useful- 
ness because of a progressive return 
of our people to their normal 
condition of flourishing 
prosperity. 




















AGENCIES OF NEW YORK 
GIVE ESTIMATES OF THEIR 


~~ PAID PRODUCTION FOR 1930 


J. S. Myrick, $44,000,000; C. B. 
Knight, $40,000,000, Lead 


in Volume 


FEW OFFICES SHOW GAIN 


Current Financial Situation Being 
Strenuously Fought 
Here 





For the most part the general agen- 
cies of New York and managerial of- 
fices fell behind last year in their paid 
production. That they paid for as much 
as they did was encouraging in view of 
the condition of the country, the slump 
taking place after the Wall street debacle 
which occurred a few weeks before the 
New Year was ushered in and which has 


. been aggravated by recent bank failures 
“and by unemployment. 


The Julian S. Myrick agency of 
the Mutual Life estimates that its paid 
production for the year 1930 will be about 
$44,000,000. That of Charles B. Knight, 
Union Central, will hit $40,000,000. Ros- 
coe H. Keffer, Aetna Life, will pay for 
$35,000,000; Beers & De Long, Mutual 
Benefit, $31,000,000; J. Elliott Hall, Penn 
Mutual, $28,000,000; John C. McNamara, 
Guardian, $26,000,000; Johnson & Hig- 
gins, Prudential and Home Life, $25,- 
000,000; P. R. Garrison, Prudential, $24,- 
000,000; Goulden, Woodward, Cook & 
Gudeon, Connecticut General, $22,000,000. 


Equitable Society and New York Life 


Estimates of agencies of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society (figures not in- 
cluding group insurance) follow: 

Prosser & Homans, $13,300,000; Bleet- 
stein, $12,000,000; Ben Davis, $10,500,000; 
Dunsmore, $11,500,000; Fitting, $11,200,- 
000; Harris, $13,500,000; Karsch, $9,000,- 
000; Letcher, $8,000,000; Lewis, $9,000,- 
000; Riehle, $9,200,000; Rosenstein, $12,- 
000,000; Rubens, $10,600,000; Wilson, $9,- 
000,000; York, $9,000,000; Gierhart, $8,- 
000,000. 

Leading agencies of the New York 
Life report the following estimates of 
1930 paid production: Lawrence Keder- 
ich, $15,000,000; C. H. Kederich, $17,000,- 
000; Harry Kederich, $10,000,000; George 
A. Kederich, $12,000,000; Royall, $10,000,- 
000; Harris (Manhattan agency), $10,- 
000,000; Schirmer, $11,800,000. 

Some other estimates follow: Keane- 
Patterson, Massachusetts Mutual, $18,- 
500,000; Johnston & Collins, Travelers, 
$13,500,000; Herman Robinson, Travel- 
ers, $14,000,000; Stuyvesant Agency, The 
Prudential, $13,500,000; Frank W. Adams, 
Mutual Life, $12,500,000; Harry Gardiner, 
John Hancock, $12,000,000; Stewart, 
Hencken & Will, Prudential, $10,500,000 ; 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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LIFE PRESIDENTS “MEETING 





Assets of Companies 
Total $18,900,000,000 


W. L. CROCKER GIVES FIGURES 








Smaller Increases in Several Investment 
Descriptions; Utilities’ Big Gain; 
Farm Loans Decline 





The assets of life insurance companies 
are so broadly based, widely spread and 
so thoroughly enmeshed with the very 
life and progress of the nation as to jus- 
tify the public confidence that exists with 
respect to the companies and their in- 
surance policies, said Walton L. Crocker, 
president of the John Hancock Mutual, 
in his address before the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents in New York 
last week. He discussed at some length 
the farm loan investments of the com- 
panies and said that agriculture was go- 
ing through a period of readjustment to 
a different set of conditions and while 
this does not invite the customary free 
and unrestricted forward movement of 
funds, farm investments are as stable 
as agriculture itself. 

Compilations by the association show 
that at the end of this year the assets 
of legal reserve life companies of the 
United States will reach the total of 
$18,900,000,000. This is an average of 
$282 per person insured. It is an in- 
crease of $1,418,000,000 over 1929. About 
$4,000,000,000 of the total assets is held 
as reserve for the protection of indus- 
trial policyholders. 

“In no other way, by no other means 
tolerable to a free people,” Mr. Crocker 
said, “does it appear that there could 
have been assembled so great an accu- 
mulation of protective funds, in so short 
a period of time, as has been done in 
four-score years or so through the un- 
remitting activity of the companies and 
their agency forces in free competition. 
These funds are of course put to work 
in useful service. One may travel into 
nearly every nook and corner of our 
wide national borders and find scarcely 
an important producing unit that has not 
been or is not now helped along directly 
or indirectly in its development by the 
collective funds of life insurance, For- 
tunately for all concerned, these funds 
are not by mandate or general public 
opinion harnessed to the service of any 
particular section, interest, business or 
class of people, but have been most 
largely free to follow natural demands. 
The single instance to the contrary has 
proved of dubious advantage to the sov- 
ercignty concerned.” 

Real Estate Mortgages 40% Assets 


The largest single investment entity 
continues to be found in real estate 


Presidents’ Association Brings 
To Close Impressive Gathering 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents closed one of its most largely 
attended and most successful annual con- 
ventions on Friday of last week in 
New York, this meeting being one of the 
features of a week of insurance gather- 
ings here. In addition to the formal ad- 
dresses an account of which appeared in 
The Eastern Underwriter last week as 
well as in this issue, there were address- 
es by Colonel Charles Burton Robbins, 
president of the American Life Conven- 


tion; George E. Lackey, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, and Herbert Roy Stevenson, prési- 
dent of the Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers’ Association. 

The association passed a memorial res- 
olution on the death of William J. Wil- 
liams, late president of the Western & 
Southern Life of Cincinnati. The plans 
for a nation-wide observance of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 


ington were endorsed by the association 
in a resolution. 

At the executive session of the asso- 
ciation following the conclusion of the 
public session the following executive 
committee was unanimously re-elected: 

George T. Wight, New York, chair- 
man; Jesse R. Clark, Jr., Cincinnati; 
George I. Cochran, Los Angeles; Edward 
D. Duffield, Newark; Frederick H. Eck- 
er, New York; John R. Hardin, New- 
ark; David F. Houston, New York; Fred 
A. Howland, Montpelier; Darwin P. 
Kingsley, New York; Thomas I. Park- 
inson, New York; George W. Smith, 
Boston; L. Edmund Zacher, Hartford. 

The present association officers were 
re-elected for 1931 as follows: 

George T. Wight, secretary and man- 
ager; Charles G. Taylor, Jr., assistant 
manager and actuary; Vincent P. Whit- 
sitt, general counsel; Hobart S. Weaver, 
attorney; Charles F. Creswell, statisti- 
cian; Mott A. Brooks, assistant secre- 
tary; Robert B. Crane, assistant secre- 
tary. 





mortgage loans, whose total at the close 
of the year will be approximately $6,- 
994,000,000, representing 40.3% of the 
total assets, having grown from 28.5% 
in 1906. Every state of the Union is 
represented in this item. 

The increase in the mortgage loan in 
1930 will approximate $247,000,000, or 
3.7% as contrasted with a 7.9% increase 
during the year 1929 over 1928. This 
represents a falling ratio to total ad- 
mitted assets in both the city and farm 
list, and an actual decrease in amount 
in the latter, as will be shown. 

City mortgages will total about $5,- 
108,000,000. At the end of the year 1906 
the total was equal to 19.2% of the ad- 
mitted assets. By the‘‘end of 1911 it 
had grown only to 20.3%. Ten years 
later the percentage had shrunk to 16.7%. 
From that time it resumed a steady 
growth, until at the end of 1929 the 
account was as much as 30% of the total 
assets. At present it appears to be not 
so freely expanding, and the percentage 
of city mortgages in force shows slightly 
under the ratio of 1929. 

“There are not lacking signs that the 
rate of progress of the city mortgage 
business is slowing, and theré are definite 
conditions of overbuilding in certain com- 
munities, all of which may be accepted 
as characteristic dips in the curve of 


one of the most stable types of life in- 
surance assets,” Mr. Crocker said. 
Bonds and Stocks 

The grand aggregate of bonds and 
stocks owned, which in volume and per- 
centage comes a close second in our in- 
vestment portfolio, will be approximate- 
ly $6,531,000,000 at the end of the year, 
or 37.6% of the total assets, whereas at 
the end of 1906 it was 50%—a decrease 
of 12.4% in the twenty-four years. The 
1930 total invested, however, will be 
found over four and one-half times the 
1906 total, and the increase in the ac- 
count for 1930 will equal practically 9.2%, 
as contrasted with an increase of 7.7% 
in 1929. 

About 64% of the whole amount so 
invested is in stocks and a separate par- 
agraph is devoted to that feature of the 
assets. 

Railroad Securities 


Railroad securities held by the fifty- 
two life insurance companies will repre- 
sent practically 22% of the entire funded 
debt of all United States railroads. The 
investment has increased to almost three- 
fold since 1906, and will stand at ap- 
proximately $2,956,000,000, although its 
proportionate importance in the list has 
somewhat diminished; for whereas this 
type formed then nearly 35% of the 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Protection for All 
Is Substandard Ideal 


ITS ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 





Arthur Hunter Reviews Development of 
Insurance on Impaired Lives; New 
Mortality Investigation 





The ideal toward which life insurance 
companies are striving is the insuring 
of everyone who applies for coverage, 
except those who are sick, in such a con- 
dition that their lives are likely to be 
terminated within a very few years or 
in extremely hazardous occupations, Ar- 
thur Hunter, second vice-president and 
actuary of the New York Life, said in 
his talk to the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents in New York last week. 

“Tt is probable that even the last two 
classes could be insured, but the terms 
would be prohibitive,” said Mr. Hunter. 
“To show the extent to which the com- 
panies have succeeded with regard to 
occupation, it may be mentioned that in 
a pamphlet giving the treatment of over 
1,100 occupations there were only nine 
which the company refused to consider 
for insurance, and these covered such 
types as divers, explorers, steeplechase 
riders, wild animal trainers, and caisson 
workers. 

“Among these 1,100 occupations there 
were 450 accepted without an extra pre- 
mium except for the double-indemnity 
accident feature. So far as hazards from 
physical condition are concerned, the 
types which are generally not covered 
are persons with recent histories of tu- 
berculosis, cancer, gastric ulcers, insanity, 
epilepsy, and those with very high blood- 
pressure, Bright’s disease, serious heart 
trouble, or very rapid pulse.” 

An investigation now being made in- 
volving the study of more than two mil- 
lion policies is expected to shed much 
light on the subject of substandard risks, 
to the advantage of the community, Mr. 
Hunter said. For many years life insur- 
ance companies absolutely refused to is- 
sue a policy if any impairment existed. 
It was believed that if one parent died 
of tuberculosis, one-half of the children 
would die from that cause; that if both 
parents died from tuberculosis that all 
the children would die from the same 
cause. 

In the years since 1914, when the 
Medico-Actuarial Mortality Investiga- 
tion was completed, the companies have 
become constantly more liberal with sub- 
standard applicants. The present inves- 


tigation will enable the companies to give 

even greater equity as between persons 

with various impairments, due to the 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Place of Supervision 
In Insurance Business 


COMMISSIONER WYSONG’S TALK 





President of Commissioners’ Convention 
Tells How Officials Have Been Factor 
In Building Up Public Confidence 





Speaking before the meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
in New York last week, Clarence C-. 
Wysong, president of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners and 
Commissioner of Insurance of Indiana, 
said that among the important reserves 
back of life insurance was the reserve 
of public confidence, an important factor 
in the building of which was the super- 
vision of the state insurance depart- 
ments. He remarked that no govern- 
ment, no business, no institution, whether 
public or. private, political or economic, 
national or international, can hope to 
achieve any measure of success or per- 
manence without public confidence. 

The conspicuous ascendancy of life in- 
surance during the last two decades, as 
evidenced by the large increase in busi- 
ness in force, said the speaker, is a con- 
crete illustration of the growth in the 
public confidence of life insurance as a 
whole. Public confidence in the insur- 
ance business may, by the activities of 
insurance commissioners, be stimulated 
and encouraged, or, on the other hand, it 
may be impaired and diminished. The 
efforts of insurance supervising officials 
in demanding and maintaining for the 
benefit of the public, the highest standard 
of management, and acting as retarding 
influences on unscrupulous promotions, 
have been of dominating importance. It 
is particularly wholesome that this should 
be the case, remarked Mr. Wysong. 

“It is important to the preservation of 
the good name of insurance institutions, 
earned by years of conscientious and able 
management, that those who might re- 
flect upon it be deterred from engaging 
in the management of said institutions. 
It is in the exercise of this preventive 
function that I claim for state super- 
vision of insurance a worthwhile contri- 
bution towards the creation and building 
of this reserve of public confidence in 
the insurance business,” he said. 

Here are a few other pertinent re- 
marks made by Mr. Wysong: 


Officers’ Power Extended 


“Statutory requirements, fixing mini- 
mum capital for stock companies and 
prescribing methods of organizing mu- 
tual companies, are in themselves some 
assurance of the intent of those respon- 
sible for the organization of insurance 
companies. These were the earlier re- 
strictions. Subsequent experience indi- 
cated the necessity of supervising com- 
panies in the promotion stage and in 
many states the power of supervising 
officers has been so extended to the ad- 
vantage of the business, policyholders 
and prospective investors. The goal has 
been to discourage those interested 
merely in the promoter’s profit and not 
to retard the organization and manage- 
ment of sound and reputable companies 
giving fullest measure of service to the 
insuring public. 

“Supervising officers have been given 
broader powers cf investigation into the 
affairs of insurance companies, in check- 
ing up the general conduct of the busi- 
ness in addition to the verification of 
the correctness of the companies’ finan- 
cial statements. Thus, the business has 


J.J. Pelley Discusses 
Transportation Problem 


SEES COORDINATION NECESSARY 





Railroad Executive Feels Insurance Com- 
panies Can Aid in Solution of 
Present Involved Situation 





The story of the decline of railroad 
travel, due to the increase of traveling 
by means of buses, airplanes, and private 
automobiles, was told by a prominent 
railroad man, John J. Pelley, president 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company, in his address 
before the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents: last Friday in New York City. 
Railroad passengers in 1929 were the 
lowest since 1905 and passenger-miles, 
which take into account distance trav- 
eled, were the lowest since 1909. 

Mr. Pelley feels that insurance execu- 
tives can substantially aid the railroad 
business by pushing the idea of coordi- 
nating transportation agencies. Insur- 
ance companies, as holders of $2.871,000.- 
000 in railroad bonds, or 21.5% of the 
funded debt of all the railways in the 
country, are naturally interested in the 
solution of the travel problems, the 
speaker said. The working out of a co- 
ordinating transportation plan presents 
an extremely important problem and Mr. 
Pelley believes that no organization can 
do more to aid the solution than the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 
In regard to coordination, the speaker 
said: 

“The necessity of a coordination of 
transportation agencies has been indi- 








been made exceedingly unattractive to 
all those whose acts cannot stand the 
closest scrutiny and the test of conscien- 
tious performance of duty. 

“Both companies and commissioners 
should realize that it is not a static 
world in which we live and that a static 
insurance business will not best serve 
the interests of the nation. Companies 
must be quick to sense the development 
of new needs for insurance protection 
and to provide that protection on sound 
and equitable bases. Progress should not 
be impeded because of the newness of 
some insurance invention. But the fi- 
nancial stability of any company should 
not be subjected to undue strain by un- 
derwriting new insurance features before 
a sound and rational basis for their ad- 
ministration has been _ established. 
Neither the companies nor the commis- 
sioner should, however, impede the 
wheels of progress merely because the 
easy way is to avoid new fields.” 
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cated, and this includes, in addition to 
railways and highways, those coastwise 
and lake steamer lines that have long 


filled a place in the transportation 
scheme. It also includes air lines if the 
experimental air-rail service inaugur- 


ated by some trunk and transcontinental 
railways shows that the public wants it. 
The welding of these agencies requires 
federal and state regulation of motor 
transport, and while some restrictions 
will be necessary, particularly in the 
matter of rates, now in a highly un- 
settled state, such regulation as is passed 
should be designed to develop transpor- 
tation service. To obtain the best serv- 
ice, the trucks and buses should be co- 
ordinated with railways, because the rail- 
ways are the central arteries and veins 
of commerce; trucks and buses should 
be the peripheral arteries and veins, and 
that means a common plant and a central 
policy. 

“Personally, I am an optimist as to 
the future of our railways. They serve 
a rich and growing nation. They have 
a modern plant, with a large excess ca- 
pacity. Each year the efficiency of op- 
eration and the quality of service im- 
proves. While revenues and income have 
not been satisfactory. I believe that the 
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entire Insurance Fraternity we 
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the Season." 
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public realizes the necessity of good rail- 
road service, that it realizes such service 
can only be furnished if the railroads 
are reasonably prosperous, and that it 
will see that earnings are sufficient to 
insure good credit. I believe that each 
transportation agency has its place and 
that for the best and most economical 
service, a coordination of all forms of 
transport, the railroads, being the back- 
bone, will provide this country, in its 
maturity, with the best transportation 
service ever known, as the railways alone 
did during the days of its youth.” 





ATKINSON HAS BEST MONTH 

The W. F. Atkinson Brooklyn agency 
of the Northwestern Mutual had the best 
month’s business in its history of the 
agency which has been in existence forty- 
four years. The total for the month 
was $937,000. 


Best Wishes 
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and a Prosperous 

New Year 
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Remarkable One-Day 
McNamara Production 


AGENTS WORK TILL MIDNIGHT 





245 Lives Written for $1,902,300; One- 
Half Day Notice Was 
Given 





An extraordinary production feat—one 
that will be long remembered by those 
who participated—was the One-Day Pro- 
duction Day of the John C. McNamara 
Organization of the Guardian Life in New 
York which continued from early Friday 
morning of last week until Friday mid- 
night, and which showed the following 
result: Total number of lives written, 
245. Total production, $1,902,300. Of 
this production 107 lives were prepaid, 
cash with applications amounting to 
$860,150. 

It all started in this way: John C. 
McNamara, head of the agency, invited 
to a breakfast on Thursday morning 103 
full-time men. Four who were ill did 
not show up, also absent being two who 
were in class, At the breakfast Mr. Mc- 
Namara announced the one-day cam- 
paign which announcement was enthusi- 
astically received. The breakfast ended 
shortly before noon. In the half-day 
that followed plans for the campaign 
were prepared. John C. McNamara re- 
mained in his office until midnight Fri- 
day. Twenty-nine men telephoned in 
results after 8:45 p. m. on thirty-nine 
lives, fourteen of the messages being re- 
ceived after 11 o'clock on sixteen lives. 


The Leaders 


The leader in lives for the one-day 
campaign was Alexander B. Siegel, who 
wrote twelve and a half lives for $38,- 
000. Frank J. Mulligan was second with 
twelve lives and Charles Minarcik third 
with eleven lives. John T. Balfe had nine 
lives and Ray J. Barbuti, famous track 
sprinter, seven lives for $56,000. Minar- 
cik’s lives were all prepaid. He has 
been in life insurance less than twenty- 
seven months. Formerly he ran a drug 
store in Woodhaven, L. L., selling out to 
Liggett. ; 

The leader in prepaid lives was Donald 
Russell with $277,500, and second in pre- 
paid volume was Philip F. Broughton 
with $102,000. The last man to report 
by telephone was A. Jonas Berg, Fifth 
avenue branch, who called up five min- 
utes before midnight with report of an 
application. There will be another break- 
fast on December 22 to celebrate the 
event. Mr. McNamara sent a fifty word 
telegram announcing the campaign to the 
agents and a hundred word wire an- 
pougees the result. The first telegram 
read; 

“Breakfast meeting enthusiastically 
pledged minimum one application each 
man on production day tomorrow, Fri- 
day, December 12, and many as possible 
from each individual by midnight. If 
every man produces in one day it will 
be biggest achievement and should make 
all time one-day agency record any- 
‘where. Congratulations in advance.” 





COLONIAL BANQUET 


The annual Christmas banquet of the 
Jersey City home office employes of the 
Colonial Life of America was held yes- 
terday in the Hotel Plaza, Jersey City. 


Judge E. J. Heppenheimer, president of ° 
the company, presided. Other officials _ 


Present included Charles F. Nettleship, 
second vice-president: Samuel R. Drown, 
secretary; Dr. John Nevin, medical di- 
rector, and George Huggins, actuary. 





VISIT NEWARK OFFICE 
Charles W. Gold, vice-president ; M. A. 
hite, agency auditor, and V. A. Sapp, 

cashier of the Jefferson Standard Life 
at the home office, were visitors at the 
Newark agency of the company last 
week. The office is under the super- 


vision of Fred Lieberich, Jr., as general 
manager, 














THERE WERE 
27,069 WAITERS 


This is not a reference to dining 
room workers. 


It is just a reminder that during the first nine 
months of 1930, The Prudential rejected 
27,069 applications for Ordinary and 
Intermediate life insurance policies. 


Had the applicants concerned acted in time 


many of them would have procured the 
protection they desired and NEEDED. 


Delay Often Means Disappointment 


The 
Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. DuFrrietp, President 
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Coffin and Engelsman 
In Talkie Movie Roles 


PAIR DOES A SALES PICTURE 





Taken in Downtown Office and Will Be 
Exhibited ‘Throughout 
Country 





Vincent Coffin, director of education of 
the Penn Mutual Life, and Ralph G. 
Engelsman, general agent, Penn Mutual, 
New York, have made a talking picture 
of a scientific sales talk. It was taken 
for Good-Sho Pictures and will be ex- 
hibited in offices of general agents and 
before life underwriters’ associations. The 
picture was taken in the office of Mr. 
Engelsman on lower Broadway, New 
York. 

The film runs for ten minutes. Mr. 
Coffin was the subject, impersonating a 
successful lawyer with an earning power 
of $20,000 a year, and Mr. Engelsman 
was the agent. 

lt was Engelsman’s job to sell Coffin 
enough insurance to guarantee him $200,- 
000 by the time he is 60 years old. The 
sale began by the agent asking the 
prospect if he still owned the first se- 
curities he had purchased, his first sav- 
ings account and his first life insurance 
policies. He is then asked if he had 
ever lost anything by investments. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Engelsman said: 

“Someone once said that looking ahead 
life insurance may look like only a fair 
investment, but looking backwards it is 
one of the best investments that could 
be bought.” 

Both insurance men proved to be good 
talkie-movie actors. David M. Good- 
rich is president of Good-Sho Pictures. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL DINNER 





President Smith Dines Metropolitan 
Agents; Company Had Record 
Business in November 

President George W. Smith of the 
New England Mutual Life, who was in 
New York City last week attending the 
convention of the Association ot Life 
Presidents, gave a dinner to all metro- 
politan agents of the company at the 
Harvard Club on Friday evening. ‘Vhere 
were about 100 in attendance including 
many Newark and Brooklyn representa- 
tives, and several home office officials: 
Vice-Presidents J. A. Barbey and Wal- 
ter Tebbets and Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Agencies Charles F. Collins. 

The company’s submitted business in 
November was the largest of any month 
in company history, while the paid busi- 
ness exceeded November of 1929 by 10%, 
according to an announcement made by 
President Smith, who also informed the 
New York agents that the company 
would have several revised policy con- 
tracts available early in the new year. 





BERNARD A. WALSH PROMOTION 


Bernard A. Walsh, agency organizer 
in the Manhattan Branch of the New 
York Life in New York City, has been 
appointed agency director for the com- 
pany, effective January 1. He will move 
to the Hudson Branch, No. 30 Church 
street. In October Mr. Walsh com- 
pleted thirty years with the New York 
Life. He started as an affice boy to 
Vice-President George W. Perkins, and 
later became a branch office cashier. 





BUFFALO MEETING 


Steps in an insurance sale, from de- 
velopment of a prospect list to signing 
on the dotted line, were discussed in the 
December dinner meeting of the Buffalo 
Life Underwriters’ Association last week. 
The speakers were four successful men 
in the insurance field: Harrison L. Am- 
ber, Jay L. Lee, Louis C. Roth and 
Maurice S. Taber. Howard W. Smith, 
president of the association, conducted 
the miniature sales congress which was 
largely attended and occupied an en- 
tire evening. Pes oh 
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PAID-UP 
START LEVEL 
AT —- 
GIVEN =—= 
AGE PREMIUMS 








1. If death occurs during the premium paying 
period, premiums cease, and the full face value 
is paid to the beneficiary. . . .Q2. If death 
does not occur during the premium paying 
period for which the contract is named (ex- 
am ple—20 Pay Life has a premium period of 
20 years) the contract becomes “Paid-Up”. 
No more premiums are required, and the con- 
tract remains in full force. . . .Q 3. The full 
face value is paid to the beneficiary whenever 
death does occur, before or after the contract 


NO MORE PREMIUMS 
BEBE RBREERB EBS 











DEATH 


becomes “Paid-Up”. 
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The 


simple truth about life insurance 


Enrerinc the life insurance business today, 
a salesman receives an infinitely better send- 
off than did his predecessors of a few years 
ago. Not a mere rate book and “‘God be with 
you, my boy”—but a rounded understand- 
ing and equipment with which to start. 

Yet, as the Etna Life starts its new men 
today, that does not mean long and involved 
training. Through its “Foundation Training 
Course for Atna-izers,” with but a few 


days’ study, the new man is honestly 
equipped to sell and to sell intelligently. 
The illustration above, taken from the 
Etna’s “Foundation” course, suggests the 
method. It obviates both the evils of the 
past that were the beginner’s—the evil of 
lack of preparation on the one hand—the 
evil of long training on the other. The 
method is decidedly in step with present 
requirements. 


fEtna Life Insurance Company 
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Dingman Suggests Ways 
To Fight Death Hazard 


THOUGHTS FOR THE FUTURE 





Continental Medical Director Discusses 
“Life and Death in 1930” Before 
Association of Life Presidents 





Human beings can increase the span 
of life if they will adopt intelligent hab- 
its. In doing so they will not only in- 
crease productiveness throughout the na- 
tion but increase the sum of human hap- 
piness. Such was the conclusion arrived 
at by Dr. Harry W. Dingman, vice- 
president and medical director of the 
Continental Assurance Co., of Chicago, 
in his discussion of “Life and Death in 
1930,” given before the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents in New York 
last Friday. 

Many thousands of deaths are post- 
ponable every year, Dr. Dingman said, 
and he feels that insurance executives 
have a twofold responsibility. They 
should be concerned as insurance execu- 
tives and as citizens. As to the means 
of combating the death hazard the 
speaker said: 


Means of Fighting Death 
“Conceivably the day will come when 


our citizens will wish to have a survey 
of our national health and ascertain just 
what our human life resources are. How 
stoutly we can combat a dangerous en- 
emy the Great War proved. Our lead- 
ership in state and press inspired us so 
the men, money and material of our na- 
tion were united with a singleness of 
purpose that would not be denied. Our 
fight against the hosts of death will have 
a similar success if ever we accept a 
civil health conscription for a day or 
two each year or two to get a compre- 
hensive physical and mental appraisal. 
Those days would be returned to us, 
added to and multiplied, in the longer 
and fuller lives that would result by at- 
tention focused on the principles of 
health. 

“Do I advocate any such thing? 

“Indeed I do not! Not now. Society 
is not ready for such a scheme, and 
would resent it and reject it. I merely 
throw out a thought with full aware- 
ness that society makes progress in three 
well-defined stages: as ideas are ad- 
vanced by the few; as ideas are accept- 
ed by the many; and, finally, as ideas 
are adopted by society as a whole. 

A “Longevity Laboratory” 

“Meantime, what to do? 

“We can do as we do do, lend en- 
couragement to agencies that combat the 


(Continued on Page 9) 








 Substatidasd Risks 


(Continued from Page 3) 
larger amount of modern data, and will 
increase the number of classes which 
can be handled with justice by many of 
the younger companies. 

“These mortality investigations, doubt- 
less the greatest in the history of the 
world, have a high scientific value, as the 
sole object is to obtain the facts and to 
make unprejudiced deductions there- 
from,” said Mr. Hunter. 

“A few of the results, which may be 
considered either economic or scientific, 
may be mentioned. 

Some Findings of Investigation 

“(1) For many years it was believed 
that tuberculosis was inherited, but ‘it 
was left to the insurance companies to 
prove that the death rate among per- 
sons with a tubercular family history 
was largely dependent upon their rela- 
tive weight. A group of young light- 
weight persons, for example, without a 
tubercular family history, is likely to 
have a higher death rate from tubercu- 
losis than a group of the same age with 
such history, but who are 10% to 15% 
overweight. 

“(2) Some years ago, it was thought 
that in cases where there was a heart 
murmur with evidence of cardiac en- 
largement, the condition was more fa- 
vorable from the insurance standpoint 
than it would have been without such 
hypertrophy. The basis of this belief 
was that the enlargement compensated 
for the damaged valve. It was due to 
a study of the statistics brought to- 
gether by the insurance companies that 
this viewpoint was found to be incorrect. 
The generally-accepted view now is that 
the greater the enlargement of the heart 
the more it evidences the amount of 
Previous damage to that organ. The 
amount of hypertrophy therefore be- 
comes a measure of the seriousness of 
the heart ‘condition, while at the same 
time it indicates the fact that compen- 
Sation exists. 

“(3) The practice of taking- blood- 
Pressure observations was ,made popu- 
lar by the life insurance companies. It 
was through their statistics that the av- 
erage blood-pressure became known and 
that the serious effect of high blood- 
Pressure, or the conditions which caused 
it came to be recognized by the medical 
Profession. It was also through their in- 
vestigations that proof was first fur- 
nished that a somewhat lower blood- 
Pressure than the average was better 
or individuals. 

(4) The question of overweight has 
also been brought out of the realm of 
pinion into that of fact. It was not 


until our Medico-Actuarial _ statistics 
were published in 1912 that the serious 
effect of overweight on groups of men 
became known. 

“Little attention has been paid to a 
by-product of the insurance of substand- 
ard lives, namely, the necessity of im- 
proving the technique in connection with 
medical examinations. In addition to 
knowledge of the mortality in various 
classes of impairment we must have an 
understanding of the applicant’s condi- 
tion. While some experts were taking 
blood-pressure readings prior to twenty- 
five years ago, it was the invention of a 
small portable instrument by a medical 
director and the subsequent education by 
the insurance companies which brought 
tests for blood-pressure into common 
practice as a diagnostic aid. We may 
also claim that life insurance companies 
have had a great deal to do with the 
popularization of the test meal and the 
blood sugar test in cases of glycosuria. 
They are also carrying on experiments 
to determine the best way, without ex- 
pensive instruments, of making delicate 
heart tests. 

Economic Aspects 

“There is an aspect of substandard 
business which is not usually consid- 
ered, namely, the ease of mind which 
comes to persons conscious of an im- 
paired physical condition who now can 
get protection formerly denied them for 
their families. We cannot measure the 
economic effect of this, but it may be 
taken for granted that persons whose 
families are protected by life insitirance 
will, on the whole, live longer than 
those who are constantly worried about 
the future. Undoubtedly, the ability to 
get life insurance on substandard lives 
has taken a considerable economic strain 
off the body politic. While this cannot 
be measured, an idea may be obtained 
of the economic effect of insurance on 
substandard lives at the present time by 
considering the amount of insurance on 


. 


‘their lives and the reserves carried 


thereon. 

“Based on the data of companies car- 
rying 80% of the insurance in all United 
States legal reserve companies, it would 
be conservative to state that the sub- 
standard business in force in United 
States companies at this time amounts 
to over four billions of dollars repre- 
sented by two million policies on the 
lives of persons very few of whom could 
have received insurance on any terms 
prior to a generation ago. The reserves 
carried by the companies to meet their 
future obligations on these risks are over 
600 millions of dollars, representing in- 
vestments all over the country in Fed- 
eral, state and municipal bonds and in 






Eager to improve themselves as life 
underwriters and knowing that any offer 
made by the Home Office is worth their 
attention, 364 NWNL representatives — 
many of whom are prominent general 
agents or leading producers, enrolled 
for “The Doorway to Life Underwriting” 
during the first three weeks following its 
announcement. 


To Help Agents 
GET RESULTS 


O life underwriter can 
afford to be baffled by 

his prospect's questions or 
objections when closing a sale, 
nor can one become successful 
in a chosen field without fun- 
damental training — and surely, 
no one knows so much that he cannot learn more. 
It is the aim of Northwestern National to facili- 
tate the work of its representatives, old and new, 
through its new educational course, “The Door- 
way to Life Underwriting”. The course is com- 
posed of a series of five compact booklets dealing 
with different phases of the life insurance business. 
Its purpose is two-fold: to help the new agent get 
immediate results from his work in the field; and to 
give the experienced man a review of the fun- 
damentals of life underwriting so that he may 


benefit from them. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, Presiwent 


STRON G> Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 


The Doorway To Opportunity 
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railroad, public utility and other indus- 
trial securities, real estate mortgages 
and other forms of property. This rep- 
sents the saving which the American 
people have made through the benefits 
of insuring impaired risks. 
$3,350,000,000 Substandard 

“It may be of interest to state that 
the insurance in force on persons who 
are substandard by reason of occupation 
amounts to over $1,500,000,000, under one 
million policies. 

“The development of insurance on 
substandard lives has advanced rapidly. 
To give an idea of this, it may be men- 
tioned that the companies which were 
kind’ enough to supply their statistics 
for this tabulation had $417,000,000 sub- 
standard business in force twenty years 
ago, $1,350,000,000 ten years ago, and $3,- 
350,000,000 today. The reserve under 
these policies has increased in the twen- 
ty years from $88,000,000 to $504,000,000. 
The fact that the average policy is only 
$2,000, with an average annual premium 
of approximately $75, is evidence that 
this form of insurance is covering hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women 
in moderate circumstances.” 





Investments 
(Continued from Page 3) 


whole asset account it now constitutes 
17%. The net increase in this account 
for 1930, however, will be shown at 
3.8% as compared with an increase of 
4% the year preceding, which appears 
somewhat interesting in view of the 
greatly increased volume of railroad of- 
ferings during the first nine months of 
the year which was 78% more than in 
the same period of 1929. 
Public Utilities 

Holdings of public utility securities by 
the fifty-two life companies will stand 
at approximately $1,686,000,000 as of De- 
cember 31, 1930. The increase in this 
investment type during the twenty years 
ending with 1926 was over five times. 
Since then the investment has been 
more than doubled, as the result of 
steady acquisitions, until the total funds 
held in utilities now stand as 9.7% of 
the total life insurance assets. The in- 
crease of this account in 1930 will be 
around 16.2% as contrasted with the very 
considerable increase of 9.4% in 1929. 
This record indicates heavier buying 
upon a not greatly increased market, in- 
asmuch as the $2,255,000,000 of utility 
financing up to September 30 of this year 


was less than $100,000,000 in excess of 
the 1929 offerings for the same period. 

“This attitude toward the utilities 
would seem to disregard the point which 
has been raised by commentators, that a 
very substantial part of the recent ex- 
pansion of the power movement took 
place during a period of high costs, and 
appears to indicate faith in the ability 
of the public service organizations con- 
cerned to earn a reasonable and just re- 
turn on their capital by continued effi- 
ciency of operation and increase of 
patronage,” was Mr. Crocker’s comment. 

Governments and municipal securi- 
ties will total about $1,333,000,000, an in- 
crease of 5.2%. Domestic bonds con- 
stitute two-thirds of the whole division 
with a total of $888,000,000. State, 
county and municipal bonds increased 
during the year by only 83% as com- 
pared with 30.8% last year. 

Stocks Among Assets 


Mr. Crocker presented the following 
summary of the stocks held by compa- 
nies. Starting with 1919, the life com- 
panies owned $82,455,000 of stocks. At 
close of 1929 they owned $324,171,000. As 
of September 30, 1930, they were shown 
as owning $411,098,000, or 2.4% of the 
total assets of the fifty-two companies 
as of that date. Out of this total $322,- 
217,000 were either preferred or guar- 
anteed. 

The common stock owned, which in 
1919 stood at $65,388,000 appeared on Sep- 
tember 30, 1930, at $88,881,000; not quite 
36% increase in ten years and nine 
months—and showing only $2,000,000 in- 
crease for the nine months of the year 
1930, or 2.3%. The common stock hold- 


ing of these companies represented only 
slightly in excess of one-half of 1% of 
the total assets at the date above men- 
tioned. 

There were owned on September 30, 
1930, $80,372,000 of railroad stocks, of 
which $54,793,000 were preferred or guar- 
anteed. The increase here for the nine 
months of 1930 over the 1929 holdings 
was $15,300,000, or 23.5%. 

The public utility stocks totaled $116,- 
683,000 including only $8,200,000 of com- 
mon, and the increase of the account for 
the nine months of 1930 over the hold- 
ings at the end of the year 1929 was 
$26,396,000, or 29.2%. 

All other stocks held were $214,043,000 
as of September 30, including $158,941,- 
000 of preferred or guaranteed, and the 
increase for the year up to that time 
over the figures of 1929 was $45,232,000, 
or 26.8%. 


Loans on Policies 


The aggregate of the policy loan ac- 
count will be found increased from $255,- 
000,000 in 1906 to an estimated sum of 
$2,473,000,000 as of December 31, 1930, 
or to nearly ten times, equaling 14.3% 
of the total admitted assets. Both 
amount and percentage are steadily ris- 
ing. The increase of these loans dur- 
ing 1930, however, while high, will show 
approximately only 15.6% as against 
19.5% for the prior year, where a sharp 
peak of demand was experienced. The 
increase of the account in dollars will 
be little different as between the two 
years, for while the account grew in 
1929 by over $348,000,000, the increase 
for the current year will not be far 
from $334,000,000. 





INCREASE IN INVESTMENTS DURING 1929 
By CLassEs 


Class 


Mortgage Loans: 


EE. ownage ekdn sachet sen eaneee aa 


Bonds and Stocks: 


United States Government ..........ceseoe. 
State, County and Municipal ............... 
Camation, Goverment, 65.c6sicesecssceskaesc 
Other Foreign Government ...........+...- 
SE rae Oe et nea ee eee 
OE: o0.nn0 00600s0esekbee gnats resoteuse ce 


EOE Sen ciecddcascananensdsdneseeessses es 


UE cise cing skeen nehicdn whe ee mea aes 


Ratio to Total 


Amount Increase 

OTA Te $—29,679,000 —2.1% 
wWicewtene ekames 525,551,000 38.3 

eee Par ey $495,872,000 36.2% 
oi slesinleista wake natale —75,523,000 —5.5 
praca elateaa ad Sarastare 127,511,000 9.3 
PRR Re 35,658,000 2.6 
aa ie soso reseretests 899,000 all 
apres taba gle (e:kss see ae 110,280,000 8.0 
Piscean a ead 125,164,000 9.1 
SU capo eaenie mare 101,256,000 7.4 

Saaecupe asm eae $425,245,000 31.0% 
sna Gri a\eture a aceseuetece 348,833,000 25.5 
Pr cr rene 44,071,000 3.2 
bebe baie estate —2,725,000 —.2 
sie iolaieie ieee eiaais 4,700,000 Py | 
S slbaevoie vise e nee 55,103,000 4.0 

Aoi ne TS $1,371,099,000 100.0% 





revealed. 


Trust officers are required to 
give this advice. When estates 
are analyzed the need is clearly 


Chatham Phenix has assisted 
many insurance men to bring 


“You Should Have More Insuranee” 


their prospects to decision by 
applying well-planned Insur- 
ance Trust proposals. May we 
tell you more about our meth- 
ods of cooperation? Inquiries 
will be fully and promptly met. 








CHATHAM PHENIX 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
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Main Office—149 Broadway—15 Convenient Branches 


Resources over Three Hundred Million Dollars 
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Canadian Aspects By 
Leighton McCarthy 


GROWTH ON PAR WITH OURS 





Comparison of English, Canadian, and 
American Investment Methods in 
Canada Life Head’s Address 





The growth and development of Cana- 
dian life insurance and the contributions 
that it has made to the business in gen- 
eral were cited by Leighton McCarthy, 
president of the Canada Life, in his ad- 
dress before the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents in New York last 
week. It was fitting that President Mc- 
Carthy deliver this address, because he 
heads the first company authorized to 
do life insurance business in the Domin- 
ion. The Canada Life was organized in 
1847, at which time seven companies were 
operating in the United States. Today 
there are twenty-eight Canadian compa- 
nies with Federal licenses, and eight with 
Provincial licenses, duly registered and 
carrying on the business of life insur- 
ance. 

Mr. McCarthy stated that in the devel- 
opment in Canada of the business, their 
ideals and traditions were those of the 
British offices, but as time went on many 
United States methods were introduced, 
particularly as regards the agency sys- 
tem. In this regard, he continued: “I 
think we may say we have proved apt 
pupils, and several Canadian companies 
have taken back to Great Britain, in the 
extension of their activities in that field, 
methods of direct selling through full- 
time agents, as originally learned from 
the United States, and are proving most 
successful. 


Marching Hand in Hand 


“We find these American offices in a 
great many instances manned by British 
and Canadian actuaries who, expanding 
in the freer atmosphere of this continent 
have loosened the bonds of tradition and 
adapted themselves to innovations in the 
way of new methods and new systems 
which have enabled the companies of 
this continent to outstrip all others of 
the world. In fact, the companies in 
Canada have, during recent years, 
marched hand in hand with the offices in 
the United States in the adoption of 
these innovations, new methods and new 
systems, until today, in all aspects, there 
is in reality no fundamental difference 
between the United States and Canadian 
methods of carrying on this great busi- 
ness of life insurance.” 

The investment practices of the three 
countries, Great Britain, Canada and the 
United States, were described by the 
Speaker. In Great Britain, companies 
are free to invest as they see fit, pro- 
vided due publicity is afforded. In Can- 
ada, the restrictions are much less strin- 
gent than in many of the states, but 
at the same time there are definite re- 
Strictions, derived, no doubt, from the 
United States practice. In this connec- 
ton President McCarthy said: 

It is worthy of emphatic note that, 
both in Great Britain and in Canada, 
Notwithstanding this greater freedom, 
Practically all companies have adhered to 
the school of thought which restricts life 
Msurance investments more or less firm- 
ly to securities such as mortgages, bonds 
and preferred stocks. 


Canadian Contributions 


“The Canadian companies pay tribute 
to the progressiveness and broadminded- 
ness of the executive officers of the 
Jnited States companies, who have, from 
time to time, conferred on their policy- 
olders advantages and benefits previ- 
ously undreamed of, and through whose 
00d offices the contracts of the Cana- 
lan companies have been broadened 7nd 
Made more attractive and valuable. Sight 
Must not, however, be lost of the fact 
that the Canadian companies have also 





a share in this forward movement, for, 
in 1921 five Canadian companies com- 
menced the writing of so-called non- 
medical insurance on ordinary policies, 
a practice which has now been adopted 
generally by the life companies of Can- 
ada and to a certain extent by those of 
the United States. 


“Another contribution, I believe, by 
Canadian companies was the ‘Uncondi- 
tional Policy’ issued by the Sun Life in 
1880. This was the first contract of its 
kind in the world, although the Standard 
Life of Edinburgh at that time had a 
policy called the ‘World Wide Policy,’ 
which was practically free of conditions, 
but was issued only to specially selected 
risks. 

“Another aspect of life insurance 
which can claim to be of purely Canadian 
origin is that known as ‘Institutional 
Advertising.’ 

“Another aspect is the foreign busi- 
ness. As the growth of our population 
was slow, it had the effect of influenc- 
ing the extension of the Canadian com- 
panies into foreign fields. I find that 
as early as 1879 our Canadian companies 
were in the foreign field. There has 
been a variation of opinion as to the 
countries selected for the extension of 
their business, and in some cases only 
English-speaking countries have been en- 
tered. The fact, however, that the for- 
eign business of the Canadian companies 
has been established so long and is still 
being increased, speaks for the satisfac- 
tory experience obtained, and today Ca- 
nadian life insurance companies’ con- 
tracts are being sold under direct Cana- 
dian auspices in upwards of forty coun- 
tries of the world.” 


Mortality 


(Continued from Page 7) 


cause of death, supplementing such en- 
couragement by whatever each individ- 
ual company desires to initiate, in which 
regard we are not without splendid ex- 
ample within our ranks. Or we can give 
thought to whether we should pool our 
energies and resources in a Longevity 
Laboratory of broad purpose and high 
idealism. Five cents per thousand of in- 
surance in force would provide five and 
a half million dollars this year, more 
next year, more next year. A hundred 
million company would pay $5,000 yearly. 
A billionaire company, $50,000 per billion 
in force. 

“Do I advise any such thing? 

“Indeed I do not! Not now. A very 
considerable bit of thought would be 
required, an adequate survey made, a 
study into duplication of effort, before 
any individual or group of individuals 
would recommend so vast a project. 
advance a thought, not a recommenda- 
tion.” 

The unfortunately high death rate of 
the uninsured population was bemoaned 
by Dr. Dingman, who said: 

“Question arises naturally whether the 
insured death rate is also an index of 
mortality throughout the country. It is. 
But the death rate of the general popu- 
lation is higher, a full 40% higher. When 
1930 finishes, 1,145 deaths per hundred 
thousand must be expected. Pause. 
please, for this thought. If the general 
population rate is 1,145, and the insured 
portion is 785, then the uninsured por- 
tion must be 1,585.” 





AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 


1923 - $1,000,000,000 
1927 - $1,500,000,000 
1930 - $2,000,000,000 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 














Intelligent Progression 


MUTUAL BENEFIT was organized in 1845, and for 
upwards of eighty years has been administered by a succession 
of directors and officers whose conduct of its affairs has merited 

and received the confidence and approval of hundreds of thousands of 
policyholders. Not only has its history been marked by the fidelity, 
ability, and integrity of the officials who from time to time have 
been responsible for the Mutual Benefit’s financial management, but 
the Mutual Benefit has also been distinguished throughout its history 
for intelligent progression in the provisions of its contracts which, 
with unbroken adherence to sound actuarial principles, have made 
the Mutual Benefit a leader in life insurance underwriting. As 
improvements in contracts have been developed, liberalizing their 
provisions, the new benefits have been uniformly extended to earlier 
outstanding contracts, in so far as possible, thus securing to the 
earliest policyholders the benefits enjoyed by the latest. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 














Greetings 


We wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to express our gratitude 
for the cordial good will that 
exists between this agency and 
all our friends: Company ofh- 
cials, general agents and man- 
agers, agents of other companies 
and general insurance brokers, 
in the great fraternity of life 
insurance. 


As we look forward with 
hope and confidence to the 
New Year we are especially 
appreciative of the faith and 
loyalty of those whose co 
operation we have enjoyed and 
endeavored to merit. 


May the true spirit of 
Christmas dwell with you and 
may the New Year hold an 
abundance of prosperity and 


health. 


THE 


RUSSELL SIMONS 


AGENCY 
HOME LIFE of NEW YORK 
256 Broadway 


New York 
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Taxes Involved In 
Business Insurance 


PENN MUTUAL MEETING TOPIC 





Many Problems Discussed by E. Paul 
Huttinger Before Trust Conference 
in Philadelphia 





At the weekly conference of trust com- 
pany and bank officers, trust lawyers, 
actuaries and life underwriters held at 
the home office of the Penn Mutual Life 
in Philadelphia last week, E. Paul Hut- 
tinger, tax counsel, discussed taxation 
and business insurance. Joseph H. Reese, 
manager of the Insurance Trust Asso- 
ciates of the John A. Stevenson agency, 
presided. 

Discussing income tax and inheritance 
taxes in relation to business life insur- 
ance, Mr. Huttinger said: 

“Congress has effectually barred in- 
come tax deduction of life insurance pre- 
miums as a business expense, except in 
rare cases. The present law states that 
premiums paid on any life insurance 
policy covering officer, employe or per- 
son financially interested in any trade 
or business, are not deductible when the 
taxpayer is directly or indirectly a bene- 
ficiary. It is usually the fact that a bus- 
iness taxpayer is the beneficiary that 
makes him interested in the deduction 
of the premium. 

“Among the illustrations where premi- 
um deductions have been allowed, is the 
case of a partner of technical ability 
being compelled to insure his life to pro- 
tect an associate who has invested money 
in the enterprise. Also premiums on life 
insurance paid as additional compensa- 
tion to an employe, provided the em- 
ploye includes the premiums paid as his 
income. 

“The reasons for the rigid rule barring 
premium deductions are: (1), the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance paid at’ death’ are 
exempt from income tax; (2) before 
death life insurance is considered to be 
an investment. 

“In respect to inheritance taxes, care 
should be exercised how corporation in- 
surance is paid at death. If it is paid 
direct to the business it will increase 
the shares of all parties including the 
decedent. This will increase the inheri- 
tance tax to be paid by the decedent’s 
executors. The best way to avoid this 
problem is to separate the stock or part- 
nership purchase agreement from all 
connection with the business, by ap- 
pointing a competent trustee to carry 
out the agreement. 

“Tt is no longer necessary for business 
men to pay premiums upon each other’s 
insurance in order to avoid federal es- 
tate tax.” 





CHRISTMAS PARTIES 

Alexander F. Gillis, general agent in 
northern New Jersey for the Provident 
Mutual Life, has made elaborate prepa- 
rations for a Christmas party, to be held 
on Monday, December 22, at the office 
of the agency in the Griffith Building, 
Newark. Stuart B. Rote, agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual, is also making 
plans for a similar party to be held on 
Wednesday, December 24. There will 
be gifts for everybody who attends. 





DISMISSES PETITION 

W. F. Floyd, commissioner of Arkan- 
sas, has dismissed a petition filed by the 
attorney for three policyholders of the 
Missouri State Life, asking for an in- 
vestigation of that company’s financial 
affairs. His decision followed a hearing 
in Little Rock. 





O’CONNELL WITH AUSTIN 
Charles B. O’Connell, formerly Fidelity 
Mutual Life manager in Brooklyn, has 
joined the Gilbert V. Austin agency of 
the Aetna Life as a personal producer. 





Charles R. Reeve, Milburn, N. J., has 
been made a member of the council of 
that city. 

















GRAHAM AGENCY 





SEASONAL SYNONYMS 





A Merry 
Jovial 
Glad 
Joyous 
Gay 
Jolly 
Cheerful 
Light-hearted 
Happy 


Christmas 
TO ALL 
OF YOU 


GRAHAM 


AGENCY 


CORtlandt 5181 


General Agent 


FETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
165 Broadway 














GRAHAM AGENCY 


New York 
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W. S. Essick Killed In _ 
Automobile Accident 


PROMINENT IN PENNSYLVANIA 





Was an Agent for Many Years in Read. 
ing, Later Going to Harrisburg; 
Was 80 Years of Age 





While crossing a street in Harrisburg, 
Pa., last Friday evening William S. Es- 
sick, 80, was struck by an automobile 
and received a fractured skull from which 
he died an hour later in a hospital, For 
many years he was one of the best 
known insurance men of central Penn- 
sylvania. He entered the insurance bus- 
iness in Reading as general agent for 
the Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies 
and the John Hancock Mutual Life. The 
Reading business continues in the agen- 
cy of Essick & Barr, of which his son, 
Joseph W. Essick, is a partner. In 1908 
William S. Essick went to Harrisburg 
to conduct an office there. Although he 
resigned the general agency seven years 
ago because of his age, he continued as 
agent. 

His injury was received directly in 
front of the Harrisburg Civic Club, where 
he was going to attend a banquet of the 
Harrisburg Humane Society, of which he 
formerly was president. Society mem- 
bers, before learning of his death, elect- 
ed him to the board of directors for the 
next year. 

_Ornithology was a hobby of Mr. Es- 
sick and his estate includes a valuable 
collection of specimens and lantern slides 
of bird life. He was prominent in many 
fraternal organizations and a former 
president of the Rotary Club of Harris- 
burg. 

Funeral services were held from his 
Harrisburg home Wednesday afternoon. 
Burial was in a cemetery in Reading. 
An inquest has been ordered into his 
death. by the Dauphin county coroner. 





AETNA BUILDING COMPLETED 





Company Officers and Contractors Hold 
“Completion Party” in New Home 
ffice 

Company officers and the fifty-nine 
sub-contractors on the Aetna Life’s new 
$8,000,000 home office building in Farm- 
ington avenue, Hartford, held a “com- 
pletion party” and dinner in the assem- 
bly room in the new building last week 
to mark the completion of the building 
proper. The landscaping and some ma- 
sonry work still remain to be done on 
the grounds. 

There were short talks by the contrac- 
tors engaged on the work and all having 
to do with the erection of the building 
were complimented by Morgan B. Brain- 
ard, president of the Aetna Life; Lou 
Crandall, president of the George A. Ful- 
ler Co.; John Reed Kilpatrick, vice-prest- 
dent of the Fuller Co., and C. J. Davis, 
representing James Gamble Rogers, Inc. 
architects. Clarence T. Hubbard was 
toastmaster. 

The first column of steel was set on 
June 10, 1929. An average of 650 men 
have been employed on the building al- 
though the number has been as high 
as 900 during certain stages of the con- 
struction. 





MUT’L BENEFIT ANNIVERSARIES 

Eight home office employes of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life are celebrating long 
term anniversaries of continuous serv- 
ice with the company this month. They 
are as follows: thirty-five years, R. ©. 
Mowell, new business department, and 
H. J. Diefendorf, assistant treasurer; 
thirty years, P. Rutgers, mathematica 
correspondence. department; twenty 
years, H. W. Sole, new business de- 
partment. 





BEERS & DeLONG MEETING 
The annual sales congress and banquet 
of the Beers & DeLong agency of the 
Mutual Benefit Life in New York a 
will be held on January 12 at the Hote 
McAlpin. 
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Urges Launching of 
Unemployment Cover 


DR. ROBERT MILLIKAN’S TALK 





Physicist Says Business Must Develop 
Insurance for Unemployment, Sick- 
ness and Old Age or Gov’t Will 





Unless business and industry creates 
a system of scientific planning and de- 
velop insurance for unemployment, sick- 
ness and old age, the government will 
take a hand and do it, declared the 
widely known physicist, Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, director of the Norman Bridge 
Laboratory of Physics and chairman of 
the executive council, California Institute 
of Technology, before the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents in New 
York last week. Dr. Millikan’s name 
has been in the limelight lately in con- 
nection with the stories of Albert Ein- 
stein, for it is in his laboratory in Cali- 
fornia that the famous German scientist 
is planning to do research work. 

Private operation of these phases of 
the business is much the better system 
for the responsibility is placed upon the 
individual and he must provide for him- 


. self, whereas under government control 


a dole serves usually to undermine char- 
acter, said the speaker, who stressed the 
need for immediate action especially in 
the field of unemployment insurance. 
“I think your method is better and only 
hope you can work fast enough to pre- 
vent the alternative,” said Dr. Millikan. 


It was admitted by the speaker that 
science must take the blame, more or 
less, for present conditions by its cre- 
ations. “Nevertheless,” he said, “sci- 
ence creates in the long run many more 
jobs than it destroys. Depressions are 
due to the fact that we have not de- 
veloped scientific planning. This will 
come either through organizations like 
yours or through the government.” In 
this connection, Dr. Millikan continued: 


The Unemployment Situation 


“Unemployment is a necessary accom- 
paniment of any rapid change in human 
conditions which throws the race out of 
beaten paths and compels it to find new 
ones. Science has been responsible for 
changes, it is true, many of them, but 
usually they have been gradual rather 
than catastrophic ones, and the new 
wants that she has created have in gen- 
eral quickly increased the total demand 
for workers. The stupendous catastro- 
phic change that recently threw this 
world out of joint was the great war— 
not a scientific advance, but a reversion 
to pre-scientific days. That is why we 
now have in this country three times 
as much capacity as we can profitably 
use for making shoes, for mining. coal, 
for growing cotton, for making textiles, 
and for doing many other things. It 
was inevitable that such unprecedented 
destruction and waste due to building 
for the sake of destruction be followed 

y a period of difficult reconstruction 
and of hard times for the world. 


“That such hard times have not come 
sooner in America is probably due to the 
new wants created among our people 
Primarily by three things, namely, by the 
radio, by the movie, and by the auto- 
mobile—the first two representing indus- 
tries which rest upon recent purely sci- 
entific advances and the last one quite 
extensively so. In the long run I ex- 
Pect science, or, better, the method of 
Science, to go a long way toward solv- 
ing the unemployment problem, but I 
admit at least the magnitude of the prob- 
lem, that it is as yet unsolved and that 
it cannot wait long for a solution if our 
form of society is to survive.” 


Great Task of Science 
In his masterly and illuminating dis- 
cussion of the field in which he oper- 


ates, Dr. Millikan declared that the great 


task of science now, and in the future 
is this: 


“So long as we remain on this purely 





Commissioner Y enter 
On Present Tendency 


Ray Yenter, insurance commission- 
er of Iowa, who is also chairman of 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, makes some _ significant 
comments on what he believes to be 
present tendencies in the insurance 
business in a letter to Miles M. Daw- 
son, the actuary, which is reproduced 
on Page 19 of this issue of The East- 
ern Underwriter. 











NEW AGENCIES DO BETTER 





Survey Shows Slump in Production Due 
to Less Sales Effort by Agents 
of Country 


As the result of a survey made by 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau through a large number of general 
agencies throughout the country it has 
been found that the newer agencies and 
the new agents are holding their pro- 
duction up better than the older ones. 
The bureau figures that one more inter- 
view a day for each agent would bring 
the volume of business back to normal. 
The information gathered leads the bu- 
reau to the conclusion that the slump 
in production is due to a slump in ef- 
fort on the part of the agents of the 
country. 





Dominion Insurance 


Members of the Canadian parlia- 
ment representing districts adjoining 
the Great Lakes have called for a 
reading of a bill which would put the 
Dominion into the life insurance bus- 
iness. Led by A. E. Ross, Conserva- 
tive member from Kingston, Ont., this 
group asks the Canadian government 
to insure the lives of all mariners on 
steamships of Canadian registry op- 
erating from November 1 to the close 
of navigation. It is at this time when 
the loss of life is heaviest on thes 
Great Lakes. 











R. N. RAFFERTY RESIGNS 





Leaves as Superintendent of Agenc‘es 
for Lincoln National in Atlantic 
Division 
R. N. Rafferty, superintendent of 
agencies of the Atlantic division for the 
Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has resigned effective December 31. 
He has not yet announced his future 

plans. 

No successor has as yet been appoint- 
ed to succeed Mr. Rafferty. For the 
present the duties of the Atlantic divi- 
sion will be handled by Walter T. Shep- 
ard, vice-president, and A. L. Dern, maz- 
ager of agencies of the Lincoln Natiozal. 





NEW ORLEANS APPOINTMENT 


T. H. Cutrer of Jackson, Miss., has 
been appointed general agent in New 
Orleans for the Lamar Life. His offices 
are in the Masonic Temple. For several 
years Mr. Cutrer was with the Metro- 
politan Life and became manager of the 
company’s district office in Jackson. He 
is a native of Louisiana and has made 


a splendid record. 





Thomas Thach of Newark, N. J., is 
in temporary charge of the Mutual Bene- 
fit’s general agency in Oklahoma, James 
N. Dyer having resigned. 








materialistic plane on which I have pur- 
posely placed us, the great task of sci- 
ence is to satisfy as many legitimate hu- 
man wants as possible with one foot- 
pound of energy, i.e. to extract the 
maximum of satisfaction to the race out 
of our present reserves of energy so long 
as they last, and, when these reserves 
are gone, to be in position to make the 
transition to the use of direct instead 
of stored sunlight with the minimum of 
effort and of human maladjustment.” 





SERVICE . . . FIRST, LAST, AND LASTING 








SERVICE MBANS ACTION 





The Lane Agency wishes its many friends a very Merry 
Christmas, and a 1931 that will be full to overflowing 


with good health and much happiness. 


THE LANE AGENCY 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | ASHLAND 
212 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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SERVICE IS JUST A HABIT AT THE LANE AGENCY 














be associated. 








ALWAYS READY 


characterizes the management of this old and conser- 
vative organization—a friendly Company with which to 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 
Established 1848 














PITTSBURGH SUPERVISORS MEET 

The agency supervisors’ group of the 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion held its monthly meeting in the 
Fort Pitt Hotel Monday of last week. 
Eric G. Johnson, supervisor of the Penn 
Mutual Life in Pittsburgh, was elected 
chairman for the year. 


AVERAGE POLICY INCREASED 

Walter T. Shepard, vice-president in 
charge of agencies of the Lincoln Na- 
tional. Life, states that there has been 
an increase of 10% in the average-sized 
policy written by the men of that com- 
pany as compared with the size of the 
average policy written a year ago. 











Provident Tools 


(No. 2) 








has “gone over big.” 











THE 
PROVIDENT PROVIDOR 


Provident Mutual's new retirement income con- 
tract, which furnishes insurance protection and 
disability benefits plus an annuity to the insured. 
Backed by unusual advertis- 
ing and sales material it has helped Provident 
Mutual agents to sell more life insurance. 


Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 
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Despite Depression 


CAPITALIZE MARKET CRASH 








Connecticut Mutual Office in N. Y. Will 
Show 25% Increase; Right Mental 
Attitude of Agents Responsible 





How the Willard Regan agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life in New York 
has gone ahead this year despite the 
factors which go to make up a depression 
period is best shown in the fact that 
a 25% increase in net paid-for volume 
is expected by this agency at the close 
of December over the 1929 figure. A 
steady rate of increase has been main- 
tained throughout the year. 

General Agent Regan places the credit 
for this increase on the fact that his 
producers have had the right mental at- 
titude constantly — quick to grasp the 
changes in the habits and thoughts of 
the prospect and to capitalize on such 
changes. “Every agent has gone out 
after the business and, despite temporary 
set-backs, has gotten it,’ he says. In 
other words, they have learned to a man 
the first requisite of selling life insur- 
ance—to see the prospects. 





Change in Public Attitude 

Presenting his views in an interesting 
article entitled “They Haven’t Heard 
About the Business Depression” which 
appears in the current issue of “Con- 
mutopics,’ the company house organ, 
General Agent Regan observed that the 
receptiveness of the public to a life in- 
surance sales talk before the market 
crash was entirely different to what it 
is now. At the height of the speculative 
boom almost any prospect called upon 
would say that he could “invest” his 
money to better advantage than he could 
entrust it to a life insurance company 
to do it for him. And he would cite 
figures (paper profits) that to his own 
satisfaction at least would seem to prove 
his contention. 

“As a consequence of this favorable 
opinion of himself as an able financier, 
he drew out much money from his busi- 
ness and from his estate and poured it 
into speculative channels. Consequent- 
ly, he squandered both time and money. 

“Sadder and wiser is that man today,” 
Mr. Regan emphasized. He added: “The 
market crash caught him unprepared and 
he lost amounts large or small accord- 
ing to how much money he had risked 
and in proportion to his actual ability as 
an investor or speculator. With the 
crash and the losses he suffered has 
come sober reflection. He has taken 
stock of where he stands financially and 
has become concerned with replacement 
of the lost capital from his estate. 

Taking Stock of the Situation 

“Having the customary courage and 
optimism of the average American, he 
has confidence in the future and in his 
own ability to rebuild his estate. He has 
made money before; he can do it again. 
And he may be right. 

“But meanwhile he is concerned with 
what will happen to his family if he 
should be taken away suddenly. 

“His estate is not what it should be. 
He has mortgaged his family’s future. 
Capital has been lost. He must find 
some sure method to replace it—and 
immediately. 

“All he needs is time, and he can re- 
build the estate himself. Life insur- 
ance guarantees that either he will be 
given the necessary time, or else the 
estate will automatically be provided for 
him. In either event, the desired result 
of capital replacement will be achieved.” 

Members of the Regan agency are 
selling on the basis that today’s special 
appeal to a prospect lies in recognition 
of the fact that he no longer thinks of 
himself as a keen and able investor. He 
has had his lesson. In many cases it has 
been a bitter pill to take, but it has given 
him a new and favorable opinion toward 
life insurance as a safe and sure method 


(Continued on Page 16) 





















you can’t park here 





O, SIR! That sign means just what it says—No Parking. No 
N parking of dingy hearses on the well groomed lawns of pros- 
pects. No waving of onions ’neath their noses. No casting of 
gloomy shadows over cheerful homes. 


No, the modern Life Underwriter doesn’t need to resort to 
such primitive sales tactics.. He doesn’t conjure up dismal scenes of 
widows and orphans struggling along, paying the piper for the 
negligence of the fathers. He isn’t selling Death Insurance—instead 
he paints the bright side of the picture. 


The Union Central man, for instance, tells a cheerful story of 
life made easy and contented, secure and independent. He chooses 
from a wide variety of sales helps; uses the Union Central Estate 
Analysis and Survey Book that makes his presentation clearer and 
more effective—makes his product more desirable to the client. He 
is busy selling larger policies, collecting bigger commission checks. 
Traffic moves too swiftly for him to play jockey to an antiquated 
equine. 


Giddap, Napoleon! 


The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company | 


of Cincinnati 


MORE THAN ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLIONS IN FORCE 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 
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Practical Suggestions 


to Help the Man With the Rate 





Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


Not long ago: an 

A Different agent called on a 
Kind Of prospect for the first 
Approach time, says the “Pru- 
dential Weekly Rec- 

ord.” The prospect was known as hard- 


boiled. The agent proceeded to draw out 
his man this way. 
“T presume you have had calls from 
several life insurance men?” 
“T don’t think any have missed me.” 
“And they said you owed it to yourself 
and family to apply for life insurance 
and that now was the time to insure?” 
“Veg”? 


“By the way, I presume they asked 
your age and whether your parents were 
alive ?” 

“Oh yes, and more.” 

“Your parents are living, are they?” 

“My father is. He’s with me. 

“Are you providing for him?” 

“Yes, and have been for several years.” 

“My friend, the deduction I make is 
that your father was not wise in his in- 
vestments or that he did not choose the 
right road to thrift. Wouldn’t it be 
easier for you if he had a hundred dol- 
lars a month coming to him?” 

“Why, of course; but he hasn’t; so, 
why talk about it?” 

Here the agent got very confidential. 
Leaning forward he said very impressive- 
ly, “Mr. Blank, it is just such a condi- 
tion I want to save you from. We can 
arrange for a monthly check to be deliv- 
ered to you, to begin at sixty-five, or 
you can have a lump sum. Then you 
will be independent of any one’s help.” 
And then he made the prospect see just 
how he would be situated without such 


assistance. Needless to say, an applica- 
tion was written. 
i oe 
In the home where 
A there are little chil- 
Perennial dren Santa Claus 


Santa Claus plays a part that can 
‘ be filled by no one 
else. Let him be taken away and the 
Christmas joys of childhood go with him. 
In the home where a wife and older 
children are enjoying the pleasures of 
life, father’s income (often just the 
weekly salary) “pays the freight,” says 
the Massachusetts Mutual “Radiator.” 
Again, the home where old folks are 


happy and content, there must be money * 


for the things which bring comfort and 
cheer. Let the sources of thest incomes 


be taken away and there is distress and 
heartbreak. 

Is it any wonder then that wherever 
there is life there is need for monthly 
income insurance? Life insurance is not 
bought just because the insured is going 
to die, but because someone dependent 
upon him must have food, shelter, and 
clothing in order to live, and also be- 
cause the insured himself will need 
money to buy those things if he outlives 
his days of gainful occupation. 

Monthly Income for Life is never- 
failing; it cannot be lost, destroyed, or 
taken away; it provides in times of sick- 
ness as well as in times of health; it 
brings happiness and cheer; it is “A Per- 
ennial Santa Claus.” 





PRUDENTIAL’S RECORD 
POLICY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends amounting to $86,299,000, 
a new high record, have been appor- 
tioned by The Prudential. 

Of this amount, $53,566,000 was 
apportioned for Industrial policyhold- 
ers, or those whose premiums are 
paid weekly. The apportionment for 
this group in 1929 was $41,000,000; 
thus a gain of $12,566,000 is shown 
for this year. 

For the holders of Ordinary poli- 
cies, or those on which premiums are 
paid quarterly, semi-annually or an- 
nually, together with Intermediate 
monthly premium policies, dividends 
of $32,733,000 have been provided, as 
against a total of $30,031,000 a year 
ago, or an increase of $2,702,000. 

The liberality of these dividends is 
evidenced in a comparison of the total 
figures for the two years. In 1929, 
the amount was $71,031,000, while in 
1930 it is $86,299,000, or an increase 
in all three branches of business of 
$15,268,000. 











ADDRESSES PENNELL AGENCY 

Harvey Weeks, assistant secretary of 
the Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., 
spoke before the Frank W. Pennell 
agency of the State Mutual Life in New 
York Monday morning. 





PROVIDENT CONVENTION 


General agents of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life are beginning to look forward 
to their annual convention, to be held 
in Biloxi, Miss., February 2 to 6. 








Among America’s Industrial Life Leaders 
THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Of America 


Now Leading Forty Other Companies With Cver $120,000,000 In Force 
And More Than $23,000,000 In Ordinary 


Growing Stronger and Stronger Every Day 
A Good Company to Represent 
Home Office: Jersey City, N. J. 





United Life @ aie Issues 


New Low Cost Income Contract 


Pure Protection, Level Premium Policy, Terminates at Age 65; 
Income May Be Continued For Beneficiary 


The United Life & Accident of Con- 
cord, N. H., has just brought out a new 
contract called the “Income Indemnity 
Policy” which is unlike the income plans 
that are commonly available. It is a pure 
protection policy on a level premium plan 
and has no face amount of insurance nor 
does it contain cash or other surrender 
values as they are not necessary under 
this type of policy. 

Terminates at Age 65 

Tris policy is on the monthly income 
pla.. snd provides that in the event of 
the death of the insured prior to the 
policy aniversary nearest his sixty-fifth 
birthday {wh‘ut. is called the termina- 
tion date) ‘hs. company will pay, first, 
an immediate benefit equivalent to six 
months’ income and thereafter a month- 
ly income continuing until the time he 
would have reached age sixty-five had 
he lived. It further provides that in case 
death occurs within the three years pre- 
ceding the termination date the income 
will be paid for thirty-six months. 

For a varying extra premium one-half 
of the monthly income may be continued 
after the termination date as long as the 
beneficiary survives. The regular waiver 
of premium or disability income benefits 
may be included in this policy. Accident- 
al death benefits payable in a lump sum 
at death, corresponding to the regular 
double and triple indemnity benefits, may 
be included on the basis of $1,000 acci- 
dental death benefits or $2,000 if death 
occurs from certain specified accidents, 
with each policy unit providing a $10 
monthly income. 

Advantages of the Plan 

“It very rarely occurs that a man is 
able to engage in profitable work be- 
yond age sixty-five which produces as 
much income as he was accustomed to 
receive earlier in life,” says the com- 
pany in announcing the plan. “This pol- 
icy by means of which a man’s income 
may be continued throughout the p-o- 
ductive period of his life whether that 


income is lost through death or disa- 
bility, will be found to fill a real insur- 
ance need. 

“Another feature of this policy is that 
for the same premium outlay a larger 
income is assured a man’s beneficiary 
than through any other form of insur- 
ance.” 

An interesting peculiarity of this pol- 
icy is that the basic premium is the same 
at all ages at issue being fixed at $21 
for each unit providing $10 per month 
income. The policy does not contain 
cash or other surrender values as the 
accumulation of a reserve is not neces- 
sary to maintain a level premium on this 
policy. 

It is not anticipated that this type of 
policy will cover all of a man’s insur- 
ance needs. There will always be the 
necessity for insurance payable in a lump 
sum to cover last illness and funeral ex- 
penses, taxes, etc., so that the ideal use 
of this policy is as part of an insurance 
program. Accordingly no provision has 
been made for the inclusion of the acci- 
dent disability endorsement in this pol- 
icy, as it is assumed that the latter bene- 
fit will be included in other policies. 





HEADS PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY 

Stuart B. Rote, general agent in New 
Jersey for the Connecticut Mutual Life. 
has been elected president of the Penn- 
sylvania Society of New Jersey. He was 
one of the founders of the organization 
and_has been its secretary since its in- 
ception six years ago. The annual din- 
ner.of the organization will take place 
on Saturday, January 31. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Kansas City 





Omaha 

















34 Nassau Street 


President 
DAVID F. HOUSTON 





The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 
care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 
to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 

work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. THE Mutuat Lire InsuRANcCE CoMPANy OF NEw YorkK 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


Manager of Agencies 
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THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
393 Seventh Avenue New York City 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
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Made Assistant 
Vice-President 











MALCOLM ADAM 


Malcolm Adam has been appointed to 
the newly created office of assistant vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual, President 
William A. Law has announced. 

For several years Mr. Adam has had 
charge of the applications and death 
claims department and is one of the 
country’s best known underwriters. He 
has been a member of the bar in Phila- 
delphia since 1920, having graduated from 
Temple University Law School. Later 
he served for five years as professor of 
insurance law in that institution. He 
joined the Penn Mutual in 1911. 


» 


WILLIAM E. DOW DIES | 








Massachusetts Mutual General Agent in 
Wilkes-Barre Succumbs as a Result 
of Operation 
William E. Dow, general agent in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life and president of the 
company’s Agents’ Association, died on 
Tuesday afternoon at the age of forty- 
Seven years. He underwent an opera- 

tion last week. 

_ In his youth Mr. Dow entered the 
Insurance business, joining the Mutual 
Life offices in Montgomery, Ala. Later 
he represented the same company at 
Hartford and then went to Nashville 
and Atlanta as general agent. He en- 
tered the employ of the Massachusetts 
Mutual in 1919, taking charge of the 
Wilkes-Barre district. He was active 
in Masonic circles there. 


LOUIS ZENTNER DIES 

Louis Zentner, assistant superintend- 
ent of the John Hancock Life in Brook- 
lyn, died Tuesday in the New York Hos- 
pital at the age of seventy-two years. 
He had been connected with the John 
Hancock for forty-two years. For the 
last twenty years Mr. Zentner was pres- 
ident of the Brooklyn Hebrew Mutual 
Sick Benefit Society. 








NOVEMBER BUSINESS 17% LESS 
New life insurance purchases in No- 


vember were 17.2% less than in Novem- - 


ber last year. The cumulative total of 
new life insurance production. for the 
first eleven months of 1930 was 2.6% less 
than the corresponding amount in 1929, 
according to figures compiled by the As- 
Sociation of Life Insurance Presidents. 





SUN LIFE IN NEWARK 
The paid-for production of the New- 
ark division of the Sun Life of Canada 
under Ernest C. Hoy, manager, for the 
year ending December 12 was $9,378,204, 
Showing an increase of $1,869,444 over 
that of 1929. The amount of annuities 


collected totale 7 
over $200,000. ed $597,000, an increase of 


Sun Life To Pay No 
Commission On 


Outside Business 


David M. Cowan, manager for the Sun 
Life of Canada agency in Jersey City, 
has sent a letter to all representatives 
and brokers notifying them that the com- 


pany has decided to discontinue the pay- 
ment of commissions on business origi- 
nating in territory in which the company 
is not licensed. This action by the Sun 
Life is looked upon as an attempt to put 
an end to solicitation of business in New 
York by agents and brokers selling its 
policies and also to end criticism of the 
company in this respect. The action 
closely follows two cases in which agents 
were up before the complaint bureau of 
the New York Insurance Department for 
soliciting for the Sun Life in New York 
City. 

The letter says: “In future where in- 
surance is applied for by a resident of 
New York state or a resident of any 
other state in which our company does 
not hold a license, no commissions will 
be paid to any one under any circum- 
stances.” This ruling does not interfere 
with the solicitation of business for the 
Sun Life in New Jersey by New York 
brokers. , 





1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 

“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE. AGENT.” 

BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


1930 








NEW YORK LIFE DIVIDENDS 

The New York Life has issued its 
1931 dividend scale for policies without 
disability or double indemnity benefits 
which is unchanged from the current 
scale. 


DEATH OF SAMUEL S. FRENCH 


Samuel S. French, for forty-one years 
connected with the insurance firm of 
Field & Cowles of Boston, died at his 
home in Swampscott the early part of 
this week. He was born in Marblehead 
on April 30, 1871. 


MINOR MORTON RESIGNS 


Minor Morton has resigned as director 
vof agencies for the Surety Life of Kan- 





_ sas. City. 





WINS INCOME TAX REFUND 

The Metropolitan Life was awarded 
an income tax refund of $687,701 this 
week, according to the announcement 
of David Burnet, commissioner of inter- 
nal revenue, who added, however, that 
$56,566 was withheld for adjustment in 
connection with proposed deficiencies for 
the years 1924, 1925 and 1926. 





ST. PAUL CHANGE 
Lee T. Hemmelgarn has been appoint- 
ed manager of the St. Paul agency of 
the Union Central Life, succeeding 
Charles E. Learned, Jr., who keeps the 
title of general agent but will devote 
most of his time to personal production. 





attitude. 


Maybe You Need 
A New Pair of Glasses 


As you look into the New Year, 1931, what do you see? How is 
your vision—what is your mental attitude as you contemplate the 


coming twelve months and the opportunities offered? 


During 1930, too many of us have been looking through “dark 


glasses.” As we turn to 1931, we need a new vision—a new mental 


Such a new outlook will stir up new ambitions—will encourage us 
to attempt bigger things, fix a bigger goal—and will inspire new 


ideas and new ways of meeting that goal. 


We extend to every insurance representative, in every line, our 
heartiest best wishes for continued Health, Happiness and Pros- 


perity as we enter the great new year of 1931. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hillsman Taylor, President 


Over a Billion and a Quarter Dollars of Life Insurance in Force. 


a 


Home Office, St. Louis 
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Saad Made Chairman 
Of N.A.L.U. Convention 


PITTSBURGH NEXT SEPTEMBER 








President of Pittsburgh Association Has 
Been Prominent in Business; Group 
Hears Tax Address 


Plans are already being made in Pitts- 
burgh to assure the success of next 
year’s convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters to be held 
in the Pennsylvania city in September. 





At the Pittsburgh Association’s méeting 
last week a motion 
Holgar J. 
chairman of the convention was passed 
unanimously. in spite of. Mr. Johnson’s 
attempt to forestall the action. Mr. 
Johnson accepted the position on7condi- 
tion that the meeting endorse his plan 


made to appoint 


President Johnson general 





HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


to distribute 
they had placed upon him back upon 
them. 
Many 
agents and managers agreed to co-oper- 


the responsibility which 


prominent Pittsburgh general 
ate to the fullest extent. These includ- 
ed H. T. Burnett, Reliance Life; Jay M. 
Holmes, the Travelers; Howard S. Sut- 
phen, general agent, Equitable of Iowa; 
Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., of the Edward 
A. Woods Co.; W. Rankin Furey, Berk- 
shire Life; Lee D. Hemingway, secre- 
tary of the National Association, and 
Robert N. Waddell, first vice-president 
of the Pittsburgh Association. 

Holgar J. Johnson is widely known as 
one of the most colorful figures among 
the younger men in life insurance. He 
went into the business with Lee D. Hem- 
ingway, Connecticut Mutual general 
agent in Pittsburgh, and from there went 
to the company’s home office in Hart- 
ford. Two years ago last May he be- 
came general agent in Pittsburgh for 
the Penn Mutual and has developed a 
rapidly growing agency. One of its 
members, James B. Eckenrode, for two 
successive years has been president of 
the Pennmutualist Club, signifying that 
he wrote insurance on more lives than 
any other member of the company’s field 
force. Mr. Johnson has always taken 
great interest in life association work 
and last year was put at the helm of 
the Pittsburgh Association, the second 
largest in the country. 

At last week’s meeting the Pitts- 
burgh life underwriters heard Joseph N. 
Mackrell, register of will and ex-officio 
clerk of the Ophans’ Court of Allegheny 
County, who discussed inheritance tax- 
es. He told how very often these taxes 
can wipe out an estate and cited several 
instances where this has happened, with- 
out mentioning any names. One ectsto, 
demanding an inheritance tax of $1,200,- 
000, was badly crippled because to cov- 
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Office has many 
advantages..... 


| T gives an individuality, a dis - 
tinction which never can be 
enjoyed when your office is inamaze 
of surrounding offices. It permits 
too, of greater economy and effi- 
ciency in arrangement. Entire floors 
at 116 John are large enough to 
accommodate good sized insurance 
organizations and small enough 
to provide smaller concerns with 


smartly exclusive business homes. 


) 


6 
JOHN 


cas | NEW YORK CITY 
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Renting and Managing Agent 


Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc. 
225 Broadway BArclay 7-2000 


Rental Office open in the Building 


35 stories of the most modern 
construction, varying from 2921 to 
9442 square feet in area. Two 

floors devoted to binder space. 





er this tax there was only $600,000 of 
cash assets and to pay the tax and re- 
lease the estate, bonds, stocks and prop- 


_erty had to be disposed of immediately 


in a very low market. Had it been pos- 
sible to keep these for a favorable mar- 
ket they could have been disposed of for 
four or five times this return. 

Many members of the Pittsburgh group 
were surprised to learn that insurance 
made payable to a named beneficiary is 
not taxable by the state of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Mackrell emphasized the fact that 
insurance made payable to an estate is 
subject to a tax, whereas insurance made 
payable to a named beneficiry is not. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LEADERS 

Seven Mutual Benefit Life agents have 
written more than 100 lives each .thus 
far this year, with the probability that 
more will join the group before the end 
of the year. Most of these men, more- 
over, are also among the company’s 
leaders in total production for 1930. A. 


P. Steler of Detroit leads with 169% 
lives for a total of $781,950, while L. G. 
Rude of Newark is second, with 124 lives 
for a total of $897,250. W. H. King of 
Cincinnati wrote 122 lives totaling $1,- 
276,500. 











Established 1879 








625,852 Prospects | 


received advertising letters in first nine months of 1930 


$36,210,101 of Business 


sold on lives of “advertised” prospects in same period. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 











Des Moines, Iowa 








N. Y. Figures 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Ralph Engelsman, Penn Mutual, $10,000- 
000. The Engelsman office is one show- 
ing a marked gain. Some other figures 


follow: 
Wells & Connell, Prov. Mut......... $9,500,000 
John A. McNulty, Prudential. ....... 8,500,000 


Allen & Schmidt, New England.... 8,500,000 


Klinger & Probstein, Travelers...... 9,400,000 
Frank W. Pennell, State Mutual...... 6,000,000 
Harold Taylor, Mutual Life......... 6,700,000 
Willard Regan, Conn. Mut.......... 6,000,000 
Wells, Meissel & Peyser, National 


Life OF “VeRmont | 60:5)0 6» ices «is 4019/19, 5) 500000 
jy: Bier inate, Batikers i055 2s 
S. S. Wolfson, Berkshire............ 


Sackerman & Lewis, Mass. Mut....... 3,150,000 
Stuart D, Warner, New England.... 4,000,000 
Gilbert V. Austin, Aetna.....-: Pie 4,750,000 
L. A. Cerf, Jr., Fidelity Mut....... 4,700,000 
Jas. P.- Graham,- Aeina. Eife. ..0.5 5... 4,500,000 
D. G. C,. Sinclair, Metropolitan. ..... 3,500,000 
Russell Simons, Home Life. ........ 4,500,000 
RR: S: “Edwatds, Aetna ©... occas cates 3,500,000 
Joseph Eckenrode, Penn....«........ 3,000,000 
R. L. Jones, State Mutual ...4...... 2,000,000 
John J. Gordon, Home......... +4 2,000,000 


(Nine months) 





STEVENSON IN CHICAGO 





Tells Life Underwriters Advantage of 
Present Situation For 
Agents 

The real worth of life insurance is 
revealed today in contrast to other forms 
of investment and this is something that 
the agent should recognize and take ad- 
vantage of, said John A. Stevenson, man- 
ager of the home office agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia, speak- 
ing before the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters last week. Mr. Ste- 
venson proved a big attraction for the 
meeting as there was an overflow. He 
was introduced by A. E. Patterson, Chi- 
cago manager for the Penn Mutual, who 
related the remarkable achievement of 
Mr. Stevenson during the past two years 
in in¢reasing his agency production from 
$21,000,000 to $36,000,000 and his personal 
production in that time was in excess 
of $4,000,000. ; 

Mr. Stevenson asserted that it is easier 
to sell life insurance today than it was 
a year ago because the prospects have 
less conceit than formerly. They are 
now willing to listen to the explanations 
of the agents and to invest their funds 
in life insurance, because the theme of 
current investments is safety. Also the 
business depression has served to bring 
life insurance into bold relief as the one 
investment that does not fluctuate in ac- 
cordance with business variations. 

“Life underwriters in their contacts 
with business men should bear in mind 
that as life insurance agents they have 
an exclusive franchise to distribute guar- 
anteed estates,” he declared, “something 
that no other seller of investments can 
say.” 





PENNSYLVANIA APPOINTMENTS 


Under the new plans of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association of Life Under- 
writers three appointments were made 
last week from Pittsburgh. Howard S. 
Sutphen will continue as regional vice 
president and the additional representa- 
tives will include: William M. Furey, 
general agent, Berkshire Life; tare 
J. Johnson, general agent, Penn Mutual, 
and president of the Pittsburgh Asso- 
ciation; and F. W. Ries, Jr., na 
of the Canada Life, who was appointe¢ 
to the legislative committee. The pies” 
sylvania Association’s next mecting W! 
be held early in May. 





Regan Agency 
(Continued from Page 12) 


of building and conserving an fen 
Today the average prospect welcomes we 
opportunity of putting his house i 


der through an organized and concen- 
trated plan of estate } 
“fool-proof” and safe from his ow? 
nancial weaknesses. 


building that 1 
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Ad Conference Fights 
Postal Rate Raise 


MEET IN TORONTO IN 


LB Pn” 


1931 




















ilwaukee Resolutions; Criticize 
ting” of Articles from) 
Company Papers 





ers of the executive committee 
nsurance Advertising Confer- 
on December 10 in the New 
ithletic Club, New York City, 
ey were the guests of Président 
y S. S. Miller, of the North 
& Mercantile, and considered 
estions of importance to the 


fHarold E. Taylor, American; 
; Putnam, John Hancock, treas- 
nk S. Ennis, Continental; J. E. 
ict, Metropolitan, and Frank J. 
The Prudential. 

st subjects to be considered by 
itive Committee were the three 
hs.submitted to the I. A. C. at 
its” Waukee convention, in October, 
and which at that time were unanimously 
approved by the delegates. They were 
disposed of as follows: 


Resolutions asking publishers of 
trade! publications to provide circula- 
tion!’$tatements—The committee reit- 
erated the conference’s belief that such 
aifrédquest is justified and announced 
thatyit would be in readiness for the 
, 1931 convention. 

/Regolution protesting against dupli- 
cation of old company names by new- 
ly-organized insurance groups.—A sub- 
committee of the executive committee 
will communicate with the president 
ayd|secretary of the state insurance 
ce issioners’ convention in an effort 
to have these officials consider this 
problem at their next annual meeting. 

Resolution — providing for use of 
“safety” thought in advertising.—It 

18. noted that several automobile 
concerns already have yielded to ‘this 
ittptilse and C. E. Rickerd, past presi- 
détit of the I. A. C., was named chair- 
man” of a sub-committee to further 
this) activity. Mr. Rickerd’s associates 
on this sub-committee will be C. S. 
Crummett, of the American Mutual 
Liability, and J.: E.~D.. Benedict, of 
the | Metropolitan Life. 

Having disposed of these resolutions, 
ithe, executive committee considered sev- 
cral other questions, the outstanding one 
being that having to do with, the pro- 
posed increase of 25% in first class post- 
age rates. A telegram of protest was 
sent in the name of the I. A. C. to Third 
Assistant Postmaster General Tilson in 
\Washington, in which it was pointed out 
thats such action would cost the insur- 
ance companies millions of dollars a year. 

Harold E. Taylor, of the American, 

Was appointed by President Miller to be 


_ editor of the “Conference Bulletin.” It 


1s proposed to improve this bulletin serv- 
ice and one of its:features will be fre- 
quent contributions from members of 
the conference themselves. 

There was some criticism during the 


" committee meeting of what was termed 


“a practice which appears to be grow- 
ing.” This was declared to be a ten- 


deticy-on the part of some insurance’ 


publications to lift articles from vari- 
ous insurance company house _publica- 
tions without giving due credit. In some 
Instances, it was said, the author. was 
mentioned but not the company he rep- 
resented. In others, no credit at all was 
given. This was declared by the execu- 
tive committee to be an injustice. 

Toronto was selected as the 1931 con- 
vention city of the I. A. C. 

Other questions considered were those 
having to do with the southern regional 
conference in New Orleans during Feb- 
ruary next, the future of the Life Group 
Standard Committee, the membership 
campaign and the proposed national co- 


operative life insurance advertising cam- 
paign. 

Definitely selecting Toronto as the 
convention city of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference in 1931, the executive 
committee has designated October 4, 5, 
6 and 7 as the dates for the annual 
meeting. This action was taken in de- 
ference to the wishes of the delegates 
who attended the 1930 convention at 
Milwaukee where a large majority indi- 
cated their preference for the Dominion 
city. 

It will be possible under this arrange- 
ment, it was announced by President 
Miller for the members to avail them- 
selves of the fare-and-one-half rate in 
transportation, in connection with the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
which meets at Buffalo October 7, 8 
and 9. 

An added advantage in the selection 
of Toronto was seen in that it is a 
more central point and, therefore, more 
accessible to conference members from 
the middle western and southern states. 





LIFE AD GROUP MEETS 





Committee Headed by Henry H. Putnam 
Hears Several Talks on Adver- 
tising Subjects 

The mid-winter meeting of the Life 
Group Standing Committee of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference was 
held last week in New York with fifteen 


members attending. Henry H. Putnam, 
chairman of the committee, presided. 
Several subjects of importance to the 
members of this group were discussed, 
among them the following: “Advertising 
Income Life Insurance as Applied to In- 
sured,” by Nelson A. White, Provident 
Mutual; “Advertising for Agents in 
Mediums Other Than Insurance Jour- 
nals,” by Arthur H. Reddall, Equitable 
Society; “Selling Advertising Activities 
to Home Office Officers,” by Kenilworth 
A. Mathus, Connecticut Mutual;. “Pic- 
torial National Advertising,” -by Frank 
J. Price, Jr., The Prudential; “Work of 
the Standard Committee,” by Henry H. 
Putnam, John Hancock. 

Among others who attended the meet- 
ing were the following: 

B. N. Mills, Bankers Life; C. Sumner 
Davis, Provident Mutual; J. E. D. Bene- 
dict, Metropolitan; J. C. Slattery, Guard- 
ian Life; C. P. Mayfield, Fidelity Mu- 
tual; T. M. Rodlum, Acacia; Frank S. 
Ennis, America Fore Group; Bart Lei- 
per, Pilot Life; R. C. Braun, Reliance 
Life; and C. T. Steven, Phoenix Mu- 
tual. 

Chauncey S. S. Miller, of the North 
British & Mercantile, president of the 
Conference, also spoke to the commit- 
tee members. 





DINES PRESIDENT FULTON 





Lane Agency Passed $1,000,000 Mark in 
November in Testimonial Drive for 
President 


A testimonial dinner was given Presi- 
dent James A. Fulton of the Home Life 
of New York by: the Lane Agency last 
Friday evening at the Hotel Astor at 
which the final results of a drive in the 
president’s honor were announced. The 
agency had set aside November for spe- 
cial effort and in the eighteen full work- 
ing days and five Saturdays passed the 
$1,000,000 mark in new business. 

The five agency leaders paid for $250,- 
000 and four of these had been in the 
business less than three months. Presi- 
dent Fulton complimented the agency 
upon its good work and said that he 
would like to act as host to the Lane 
Agency the next time it pays for $1,- 
000,000 in a month. 





R. H. KEFFER GAIN 
The $3,055,500 paid production of the 
R. H. Keffer agency of the Aetna Life 
in New York City for November rep- 


resents a substantial gain over the same 
month of 1929. 
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1930 NYLIC CLUBS 








$400,000 Club — 202 agents paid for 


$200,000 Club—936 * 


Both Clubs — 1138 agents, total paid for 


S 


New York Life Insurance Company 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Darwin P. Kingsley, President 


ee 


ee 


$112,952,278 
220,332,870 


$333,285,148 
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GREAT SAVINGS INSTITUTION 

What the savings feature of life in- 
surance means to the great insured pub- 
lic is too little emphasized especially at 
periods of business disturbance such as 
the present. Taking the experience of 
but one company which is broadly indic- 
ative of the experience of all legal re- 
serve life insurance, we find that during 
the first ten months of this year the 
New York Life paid to its living policy- 
holders just twice as much as it paid 
out in death claims. The sum paid to 
living policyholders was $110,000,000 for 
the ten months and the amount paid 
in death claims was $55,000,000. 

Taking the one item alone of dividends 
to living policyholders, the total was in 
excess of the company’s death claims. 
The dividends amounted to $59/500,000 
as against the death claims of $55,000,000. 
There was paid as surrender values the 
sum of $34,200,000. Matured endowments 
accounted for $8,400,000. 
ments, including premiums waived, 
reached $6,600,000. Annuities were $1,- 
300,000. The whole sum released to living 
policyholders and the beneficiaries of de- 
ceased policyholders for the ten months 
was $165,000,000. 

It can be seen by these payments of 
but one company that legal reserve life 
insurance is a great institution for the 
conservation of the savings of the peo- 
ple as well as an institution for protec- 
tion through insurance proceeds. 


Disability pay- 





~A NEW ORGANIZATION 

Missouri insurance men may point the 
way to those in other states in a new 
movement aimed to keep insurance on a 
level keel and to protect the business 
from state insurance and from unfair 
legislation. The ‘new organization is 
called the Missouri Insurance Council, 
which has adopted as its slogan “Keep 
the State Out of Business.” It plans to 
keep a close watch on all legislation af- 
fecting insurance in any of its branches. 
Carl S. Lawton, vice-president of the 
Lawton-Byrne-Bruner Insurance Agency, 
St. Louis, who directed the successful 
fight against state fund compensation in- 
surance at the general Missouri election 
in November, and who has been elected 
president of the new council, is a par- 
ticular able and far-seeing insurance man. 
The executive committee consists of 
prominent insurance men in a number 
of important Missouri cities. On the 
board of directors are, thirty men, in- 
cluding ten from St. Louis, five from 
Kansas City and fifteen from out of 
the state. 

In Missouri there are 20,000 persons 





engaged in insurance and the Missouri 
Insurance Council has the interests of all 
of them at heart. 





INLAND MARINE CO-OPERATION 

The successful formation of the new 
association of 149 companies to control 
underwriting in leading inland marine 
lines is regarded as a real step forward. 
Especially is this so in these days when 
the incentive to reach out without re- 
straint into new and large fields of pre- 
mium income is unquestionably strong. 
That the leading personalities engaged 
in inland marine business were able to 
get together and convince each other of 
the wisdom of co-operation now shows 
far-sightedness and an absence of any 
hysteria. 

Inland marine underwriting is fast be- 
coming one of the major fields of fire 
company production. . Several minor.at- 
tempts at regulation of individual lines 
of coverage had been made with a’ fair 
degree of success but the present move- 
ment is the first real effort to consolidate 
and systematize the whole field. 





RE-ELECT ARNOW PRESIDENT 


Arthur Arnow, president of the Gen- 
eral Brokers’ Association of the Met- 
ropolitan District, Inc., and one of the 
leading figures in the organization since 
its formation several years ago, was re- 
elected president at the annual election 
last week. Harry Broadman is first vice- 
president of the association. 





FORMS NEW FIRE COMPANY 





Western & Southern Life Organizes 
Unit To Write Industrial Fire Risks 
On Weekly Premiums 
Interests connected with the Western 
& Southern Life of Cincinnati have 
formed the Western & Southern Fire to 
write industrial fire policies with pre- 
miums payable on a_ weekly basis. 
Charles F. Williams will be president of 

the new company. 





Important Committee 


At the behind-closed-doors confer- 
ence of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners on Wednes- 
day afternoon of last week it was de- 
cided to appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate the subject of holding com- 
panies in the insurance business. Upon 
his return to Indianapolis Commis- 
sioner Wysong named as chairman 
Charles D. Livingston of Michigan. 
Other members are W. A. Tarver, 
Texas; D. C. Boney, North Carolina; 
B. S. Lowry, Mississippi, and S. A. 
Olsness, North Dakota. 
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GEORGE E. HAYES |, 








John C. McNamara Jr., manager of the 
Guardian Life, New York City, proved 
this: week that there are plenty of lives 
to be written by insurance agents in this 
town if they will concentrate on produc- 
tion activities on the street instead of 
bewailing financial and business condi- 
tions sitting at desks. A story of the ex- 
traordinary one-day production achieve- 
ment of his agents last Friday will be 
found. on another page of this paper. 

. eS aaa 

Dr. B. F. Battin, vice-president of the 
National Surety, was the guest speaker 
at the weekly meeting of the Jersey City 
; Lions’ Club last week at the Hotel Plaza. 
He spoke on surety bonds and their pro- 
tection to business and also cited some 
of the prominent cases of embezzlement, 
explaining how the cases were brought 
to light and the criminals caught. He 
declared that during the past year sure- 
ty companies had lost much greater sums 
through embezzlements and other crimes 
than any other year. 

et Swe 

Walter Woods Parsons, president of 
the Atlantic Mutual of New York, one 
of the leading marine writing compa- 
nies, has been appointed to serve as an 
arbitrator in commercial disputes submit- 
ted to arbitration under the rules of the 
American Arbitration Association. Mr. 
Parsons is also vice-president of the Am- 
erican Bureau of Shipping. 

es ad, 


C. C. Day, general agent for the Pa- 
cific. Mutual Life. and for two years 
president of the Oklahoma Association, 
was elected chairman of the Oklahoma 
County Chapter of the American . Red 
Cross. 

* * x 

William S. Gordy, Jr., Salisbury, Md., 
agent of Northern and other companies, 
has been re-elected comptroller for the 
state of Maryland, his fourth consecu- 
tive term. 





NAT’L BOARD CLUB MEETS 

The twenty-five year club of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire: Underwriters met 
last week and elected the following of- 
ficers: president, W. E. Mallalieu; vice- 
president, R. G. Dennett; secretary- 
treasurer, A. P. Hutson. These three 
also constitute the executive committee. 





Elmer A. Lord, founder of the Boston 
insurance agency of Elmer A. Lord & 
Co., and its head until 1912, died last 
week at his apartment in the Hotel Som- 
erset in Boston. He was 69. years of 
age. He is survived by his widow, a 
daughter and two grandchildren. 


George E. Hayes, vice-president of the 
Union Indemnity and who is algo, presi- 
dent of the Insurance Society’ of New 
York this year, was given another. honor 
in the business lastnight by his, election 
as president of the Casualty- &»Surety 
Club of New York for the next ‘year. 
Mr. Hayes stands high in popularity in 
casualty and surety circles. 

* * * ' 


Walter R. Hough, editor, Baltimore 
“Underwriter,” has been re-elected pres- 
ident of the Baltimore Press Club; 

x * ok 


Eugene J. Brock, chairman of the la- 
bor and industry commission, Michigan, 
may be succeeded as chairman by'iSam- 
uel H. Roads of Lansing, now otie’ of 
the commissioners. Brock is president 
of the Lincoln Mutual Casualty of De- 
troit, 

a ae 


Mrs. H. H. Armstrong, wife of: the 
life insurance production vice-president 
of the Travelers, and president. of the 
Hartford Junior League, has returned 
to her home in Hartford from a hospital. 
Her many friends will be glad to hear 
that she is recuperating rapidly. 

a ae 


W. W. Klingman, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, left 
on Thursday to visit the Klingman agen- 
cy in St. Paul. 

* * & 


L. A. Cerf, former general agent of 
the Mutual Benefit here, is a fellow pas- 
senger of Dr. Einstein of relativity fame 
on the “Belgenland,” now on its way to 
the Canal Zone. Mr. Cerf will continue 


the trip around the world on the same 


steamer. 
ek Ok 
Charles B. Knight, manager ! the 
Union. Central, New York, will leave 
for his annual Florida trip about the 
middle of next month. 


x x * 
Walter L. Brady, a St. Louis attorney 
and casualty adjuster, is being investi 


gated by Federal and state officers im 
connection with settlement. of claims. 
One probe is in regard to claims based 
on “accidents” in which  self-operated 
rented automobiles figure. 

* * * 


Henry Mollenhauser, Jr., an agent in 
Jamaica, N. Y., has been elected presi- 
dent of the new Savings Bank of Cen- 
tral Queens. He is also president of the 
Queensboro Society: for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, Inc., for Queens. 





a ae 
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Yenter-Dawson Correspondence 


The following correspondence between 
Ray Yenter, chairman of the executive 


committee of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, and com- 
missioner of Iowa, and Miles M. Daw- 
son, veteran New York actuary, who was 
actuary of the Armstrong Committee in 
1905 and of the Royal Commission on 
Life Insurance of Canada in 1906, but 
has not been very active in the past few 
years, has been received by The Eastern 
Underwriter: 
Des Moines, Dec. 13, 1930. 

Miles M. Dawson. & Son, 

Consulting Actuaries, 

36 West 44th St., New York. 

Inasmuch as you were, during the year 
1928, retained by the state of Iowa on 
behalf of the Insurance Department in 
connection with specific insurance prob- 
lems of considerable importance, which 
at that time were before the Depart- 
ment (and to the best of my knowledge 
that employment has not been discon- 
tinued by either the state or yourself), 
I am writing to inquire whether or not 
you would be willing to serve this De- 
partment directly in certain matters 
wherein the interests of Iowa policy- 
holders are affected by reason of the 
Caldwell failure, and certain other more 
or less related transactions. 

It appears to me that there are cer- 
tain tendencies growing up in the life 
insurance business in this country, in- 
creasing with more or less rapidity, 
which seem to be somewhat parallel 
to conditions which existed prior to 
and brought about the Armstrong In- 
vestigation of the business of. insurance 
in New York in 1905. Whether or not 
present conditions parallel the conditions 
existing prior to the Armstrong Investi- 
gation, I am fearful that some of the 
tendencies, if permitted to continue, will 
seriously impair the protection of policy- 
holders and the stability of life insur- 
ance companies. 

Promoters 


Concentrations of life insurance busi- 
ness, carrying with. it its. reserve, seem 
to be becoming. more and-more the ob- 
ject of barter and sale for considerations 
considerably-in excess in many instances 
of what could reasonably be paid if the 
purchaser has in mind the thought of 
affording adequate protection to policy- 


holders and maintaining a reasonable - 


surplus, which it appears is necessary 
if complete protection is to be. afforded. 
hese tremendous concentrations of 
wealth represented by life insurance re- 
Serves and surplus, of course attract the 
attention of the promoter. I am very 
much concerned about the substitution 
of securities. which seems to be going on 
mainly in connection with business which 
as more or less recently been bought 
and sold, and the operation generally 
of some of the interlocking groups which 
are growing up throughout the country, 
affording an opportunity to manipulate 
assets. 
, The country as a whole has been and 
Is yet going through a period of finan- 














cial stress and depression. The life in- 
surance. business, until this time, has 
maintained its solvency and has appeared 
to be financially sound and if its funds 
have been and are invested in securi- 
ties basically sound, it would seef#, that 
there can be no question but that the 
business today is in sound condition, 
which, incidentally, I believe may be 
taken as almost positive indication that 
the business is so organized that it will 
stand the stress and strain of almost 
any conceivable financial upheaval. 


You are thoroughly familiar with the 
operation of not only insurance compa- 
nies, but also with the operation of in- 
surance departments. Companies are 
bought and sold and the capital struc- 
tures thereof are completely changed 
before the various departments have any 
particular knowledge of the transactions. 
In other words, departmental: partici- 
pation is to a considerable degree: of a 
post mortem variety. 


For the past three years I have been 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, and have had 
the responsibilities incident to that of- 
fice in addition to the usual problems, 
and have given considerable personal at- 
tention and consideration to them. 


The ‘International Life 


You of course are aware of the po- 
sition taken by this Department in con- 
nection with the reinsurance of the In- 
ternational Life Insurance Co. of St. 
Louis, Mo., by the Missouri State Life 
and the conditions confronting this and 
other Departments which necessitated 
that rather precipitous action which we 
believed to be for the benefit of policy- 
holders in our respective states, and for 
the benefit of the business generally. If 
I recall correctly, when I advised you 
of the pending receiverships, with pos- 
sible consequences to the policyholders 
of the International, it was your opinion 
that we, as Commissioners of Insurance 
in charge of the examination, could not 
act too promptly. 


IT am aware that it is not your prac- 
tice to conduct examinations for insur- 
ance departments, but it seems to- me 
that present conditions, including the 
propaganda, rumors and counter rumors 
afloat, have created and are creating a 
situation which should be corrected. 
The true facts should be determined by 
competent and impartial people and re- 
ported for such action, if any, as may 
be necessary to properly conserve. the 
interests of policyholders and stockhold- 
ers and the institution of life insurance 
generally. 


This Department has not made a re- 
cent examination of any of the compa- 
nies to which I refer. Namely, to the 
companies affected by the Caldwell 
holdings and those recently acquired by 
the Keystone Corporation. Incidentally, 
if you have any direct knowledge as to 
the personnel and make up of the Key- 
stone Corporation, I would appreciate 


Investigating Committee. in 


your giving me the information at your 
very early convenience. 


Inasmuch as your office was insurance 
adviser to both the Armstrong_Commit- 
tee and the Royal. Commission of Can- 
ada, which was investigating the insur- 
ance business in. Canada at about the 
same time, I would appreciate a state- 
ment from you as to the underlying 
causes which brought about the investi- 
gations conducted by these bodies, and 
your analysis as to the similarity of 
those and present- conditions. 


I should be very glad to hear from 
you at your early convenience, and hope 
that you can see your way clear to de- 
vote attention to some of these matters 
in behalf of the Insurance Department 
of the State of Iowa. 

Ray Yenter, 
Commissioner of Insurance. 


Letter to Yenter 


New York, Dec. 16, 1930. 
Hon. Ray Yenter, 
Commissioner of Insurance of Iowa, 
and Chairman of Executive Commit- 
tee, National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, 
Des Moines, Ta. 
Dear. Sir: 


_In reply to yours of the 13th inst., let 
us state, the general situation of life 
insurance ‘companies throughout the 
United States, as regards both stock and 
mutual life. insurance companies, is in 
our opinion eminently satisfactory. The 
great majority of our life companies are 
well managed, in the main by comne- 
tent, honest men who have spent their 
lives in the life insurance business and 
have thoroughly absorbed the traditions 
of the business and we are most happy 
to note ‘that you personally are alive to 
this situation, and we ‘believe we state 
your viewpoint when we say that all 
such companies are entitled to public 
confidence. 

Answering the next. to the last para- 
graph of: your letter first, the underly- 
ing'cause Of the bad insurance practices 
brought toilight both by the Armstrone 
1905, of 
which Mr. Charles E. Hughes so ably 
acted as counsel, and Mr. Miles M. Daw- 
son of this firm served as actuarv and 
insurance adviser. and by the Roval 
Commission on. Life Insurance of Can- 
ada in 1906, of which Mr. Miles M. Daw- 
son also acted as actuary, grew out of 
the struggle for volume (new business) 
by insurance companies, which competi- 
tion had resulted in excessive commis- 
sions and the consequent bad practices 
of rebating and twisting. Also individ- 
ual companies attempted to obtain di- 
rect control of legislatures and insurance 
denartments. 

A group of officers in one of the large 

companies had been rather liberal to 
themselves by way of salaries and com- 
missions to relatives and a few compa- 
nies had been found guilty of what is 
known ‘as “window dressing.” 
’ A number of companies. over a period 
of years. had accumulated ill-advised in- 
vestments un to 1% or 2% of total as- 
sets. However, to the best of our rec- 
ollection none of the companies thus 
criticized had made investments direct- 
lv redounding to the personal benefit of 
officers. either by way of control of 
other insurance companies or banks. 
Though deemed bad practice by our- 
selves and other actuaries. we might 
state that “window dressing” as of the 
annual statement date was not an un- 
common practice even among banks in 
1905 and earlier. One or two compa- 
nies -were criticized for having invest- 
ed rather heavily in certain railroad 
stocks; but we do not recall an instance 
where investments were made for the 
personal benefit of either the officers or 
stockholders. 

You of course are familiar with the 
testimony which hrought about the rec- 
ommendations and adoption of what are 
known as the Armstrone Laws in the 
state of New York, and the Royal Com- 
mission’s recommendations in Canada, 
and the consequent benefits. to policy- 


holders and companies qualifying there- 
under, but, to answer your question spe- 
cifically, there was not a single instance 
where the management of an old line 
company (stock or mutual) had deliber- 
ately exchanged assets for the purpose 
of extending personal control over other 
insurance companies or banks. 


Investment Bankers 


Nothing was developed by the Arm- 
strong Investigating Committee which 
can in any way be compared with pres- 
ent day unusual Insurance Department 
problems, for in but rare instances, at 
that time or previously, had investment 
bankers taken an active interest in di- 
recting insurance companies’ affairs. 


However, in all fairness to investment 
bankers as a whole, permit us to state 
that in the main they are reputable men, 
experienced in their business, but they 
are not experienced in the life insurance 
business, and they may not have, and in 
some cases unfortunately do not have, 
the point of view in regard to the in- 
terests of policyholders that men who 
have spent their lives in the life insur- 
ance business have acquired. 


In that connection, the undesirable 
minority of investment bankers, are men 
not trained in the life insurance busi- 
ness, and men who have not acquired the 
traditions of the life insurance business, 
and it would appear are interested mere- 
ly in making profits out of insurance 
companies regardless of consequences to 
policyholders. 


As you know, it has for years past 
been counter to our office practice to 
serve Insurance Departments in the ca- 
pacity of examiners, but there have been 
a few extraordinary instances where we 
have made examinations of insurance 
companies for the Government, or con- 
ducted investigations for a state, and 
once.-we took charge of an examination 
for group of Insurance Departments, 
arid’ we do not see how we could now 
Serve your Department on a specific life 
insurance company examination other 
than in an advisory capacity upon in- 
formation as submitted. 


If, however, you and your associate 
commissioners agree to conduct an ex- 
amination or investigation of all life in- 
surance companies formerly under the 
control or domination of Caldwell & Co. 
and also the companies recently acquired 
bv the Keystone Holding Company 
(Machir J. Dorsey and Associates) we 
would be willing to serve as insurance 
advisers to either the executive com- 
mittee of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners or to a group of 
Insurance Commissioners that you may 
invite to participate, representing say at 
least ten or twelve states. 

Be assured we appreciate fully the 
heavv resnonsibilities resting upon vour 
shoulders in connection with the policy- 
holders’ interests in the state of Iowa 
as well as the attendant duties con- 
cerned with the chairmanship of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, 
and you are absolutely correct in being 
concerned about the present. financial 
condition of interlocking companies, for 
without doubt the policvholders’ reserves 
of some such companies are now im- 
paired if the assets are fairly and com- 
petently appraised as of this date. 

hen we say “competentfy appraised” 
we do not necessarily mean present mar- 
ket values as to either real estate or 
even bonds, but what is known in insur- 
ance circles as “fair. value.” the sale 
valne which may be .exnected to be 
realized within .a reasonable time. 


Caldwell Failure 


We .are particularly pleased to note 
that you have anticivated the effect 
which the Caldwell failure mav have on 
life insurance business generally in that 
the public does not understand the sittia- 
tion and may become undulv fearful 
about other stock companies when as a 
matter of fact comparatively few of-the 
so-called Caldwell’ companies are materi- 


(Continued oh Page 3) 
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Inland Marine Ass’n 
Formed Successfully 


149 COMPANIES ARE MEMBERS 





Membership Committee Is Able to Se- 
cure Co-operation of All the Leading 
Writers in This Field 





Widespread satisfaction is being ex- 
pressed this week on the successful for- 
mation of the new Inland Marine Un- 
derwriters’ Association. -This organiza- 
tion, with an initial membership of 149 
companies, aims to effect sensible and 
practical underwriting control over the 
various lines of insurance coming under 
the head of inland marine. The new or- 
ganization assumes immediate control 
over the following lines: personal effects 
and tourist floaters, personal jewelry, 
personal furs, jewelers’ block and parcel 
post. The association comes into ‘active 
life on January 1, 1931. 

The so-called “dead line” for the for- 
mation of this organization had been set 
for Monday, December 15. By this was 
meant that either a sufficient number of 
companies would promise to become 
members to assure real control over in- 
land marine underwriting or the nucleus 
of the association would be cast aside 
altogether. and the field thrown open for 
a most severe competitive contest. For- 
tunately the membership. committee .on 
Monday was able to report to.the exec- 
utive committee that unconditional mem- 
bership pledges had been received from 
thirty-eight groups comprising the 149 
companies and that among these names 
were all those companies which. had.been 
specified by the executive committee as 
essential, 


Policies Effective March 1 


To give the member companies time 
to print the new supplies necessary, the 
application of the new policies, forms, 
rates and underwriting rules was delayed 
to apply to policies effective on and after 
March 1 of next year. Albert Wilcox 
& Co., Inc., of which R. T. Marshall is 
president, acts as secretary - manager. 
Mr. Marshall is now located at’82 Beaver 
street, New York. ; 

Up to the present time the rapid 
growth of facilities in the inland marine 
underwriting field has led, as happens in 
all lines where quick development is in 
progress, to forms which are considered 
too broad; to rates viewed as wholly in- 
adequate for the risks assumed, and -to 
loss settlements unduly liberal. It is 
these and. other unhealthy growing pains 
which the new association aims to elim- 
inate. 

The. basic commissions to agents have 
been set at 20% on personal effects. 
tourist floaters, personal furs and parcel 
post; 15% on personal jewelry and furs 
under jewelry policies; 10% on. jewelers’ 
block policies. 

The officers of the new organization 
are: 

Hendon Chubb, Chubb & Son, -presi- 
dent; R.. B.. Ives, Aetna-Insurance Co.., 
and. William R. Hedge. Boston, -vice- 
presidents; and Curtis H. Macv. Apple- 
ton & Cox, chairman of executive com- 
mittee. : ae 

The executive committee consists of: 
C. Curtis Macy, chairman; J: C. Keegan, 
L. C. Lewis, V. L. Gallagher, - E. -J.. Per- 
rin, F. W. Koeckert, W. F. Boylan, J. 
Zorn, George Jordan, G. C. Long, Tr., 
J. C. Braislin, Lyman-Candee, J. P. Hol- 
lerith, W.. H. McGee and C. S. Timber- 
lake. 


Full List of Member’ Companies 


The member companies to date are: 


Aetna Fire’ group—Aetnd and World Fire & 
Marine. 


— Life group—Automobile and Standard 
ire. 


‘ America Fore group—American Eagle .Fire, 


(Continued on Page 32) 


E. S. Hawley At 84 Is 
On The Job Every Day 


PROMINENT BUFFALO AGENT 





Once Was Ball Player and Fireman; 
His Hobby of China and 
Glass Dogs 





Edward S. Hawley, president of Wood- 
worth-Hawley Co., Buffalo, is still very 
much on the job although he is 84 years 
old. He goes on the job every morn- 
ing at 9 o'clock. 

Hawley began his career in a hardware 
store as a boy who had not yet finished 
grammar school. His father had come 
to Buffalo from Glens Falls ‘in 1823 in 
a prairie schooner and became the first 
school superintendent in Buffalo. Hard- 
ware didn’t appeal to young Ed Hawley 
and so he became a member of the Ni- 
agara baseball team. Next he went with 
the old Western Insurance Co., being 
told: “You will have an outside job with 
a horse and buggy, but you will also be 
expected to play baseball three .after- 
noons a week.” 

“Fair enough,” said Hawley. Incident- 
ally, he became a fireman. . Eventually 
he tied up with the late Charles E. 
Woodworth, one of America’s leading 
fire insurance agents and president of 
the National Association. of Insurance 
Agents. Mr. Hawley also has attended 
many conventions in his time. 

By the time of the. Chicago fire, Oc- 
tober, 1871, Mr. Hawley was well-estab- 
lished in Buffalo. Holidays have meant 
nothing to him, as always he has. gone 
to the office. 

The Buffalo “Times” of Sunday ran a 
long ‘feature story about one of. .Mr. 
Hawley’s hobbies. The principal oné ‘is 
his collection’ of 150 ‘ivory, ‘glass and 
porcelain dogs. : 





SYRACUSE FIELD CLUB MEETS 





W. H. Bryant of American of Newark 
Group Elected President; W. T. ° 
Bessant Is Vice-President 
The annual meeting and election of the 
Syracuse Field Club was held last Sat- 
urday in Syracuse with’ the largest num- 
ber of members in attendance in the 

history of the club. 

W.'H: Bryant, special agent of the 
American ‘of Newark group for western 
New York with headquarters at Syra- 
cuse; was’ elected ‘president of the club 
for 'the’‘ensuing year. Mr. Bryant is 
pooular among’ the members and is an 
officer of several other well known in- 
surance Organizations in the state. With 
his broad expérience he is well fitted 
for the position to which he was elected 
and‘ it ‘is anticipated that the club will 
experiencé oné of the most successful 
years since its ‘organization during his 
administration. 

Capable men were also electéd to fill 





At 


Christmas Time 


T CHRISTMAS time, the endless 
round of tasks—preparing dailies, 
checking balances, collecting premiums 

due, filing loss reports—all are forgotten for 


the moment while holiday greetings, ex- 


pressed by friends, warm our hearts and 


renew our courage. 


It would be pleasant to greet you personally 
at this time but since that is impossible, we 
extend to you our sincere wish for a 


Merry Christmas. 


59 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





The CAROLINA Insutance Co, 
WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 





J. W.'COCHRAN WITH T. B. BOSS 
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Elected Vice-President of American Re- 
serve and Lincoln Fire, Reinsurance 
Companies, as of January 1 

J. W.. Cochran, formerly president of 
the Fire Association of Philadelphia 
and its affiliated companies, was this 
week elected vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Reserve and the Lincoln Fire, to be- 
come effective January 1. He has been a 
director of these companies since their 
organization and is familiar with their 
affairs. Mr. Cochran has a thorough 
knowledge of fire insurance by virtue of 
his many years’ experience in all phases 
of the business and his addition to the 
staff of these two reinsurance compa- 
nies will add greatly to their efficiency. 
T. B. Boss is president of the America 
Reserve and Lincoln. 








the following offices: 

W. T. Bessant of the Great American, 
vice-president; W. D. Wilson of the 
America Fore group, secretary, and F. 
M. Kelley of the National Liberty, treas- 
urer. 
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J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


ASSETS ..: 
‘PREMIUM RESER 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 








United States Fire Branch: 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1929 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


Established 1 879 vt 





80 John Street, New York 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Asst General Agent 


$12,994,064.64 
2,418,023.59 
820,712.59 
9,755,328.46 | 
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PHILA.-E. U. A. CONFERENCE 
Meeting in New York Postponed Agree- 
ment With Agents Until 1931; 
Outlook Held to Be Bright 

Hopes that a new agency agreement 
between Philadelphia agents and_ the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association would 
finally be signed before the close of 1930 
apparently have been shattered. How- 
ever, the outlook is far brighter now 
than it has been at any time during the 
negotiations of the past several years. 
A meeting was held in'New York last 
week between the agents’ committee and 
the territorial committee of the E. U. A. 
What happened at this meeting is un- 
known. Company men and agents alike 
refuse to say what took place. 

Report has it that the basis for a 
new agreement was agreéd upon at the 
meeting and that all differences have fi- 
nally been ironed out. Strength is laid 
to this report by the fact that the next 
—and first—meeting of the newly organ- 
ized Philadelphia Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is to be a secret coniab. 

This .meeting had. been originally 
scheduled for the latter part of this 
month, to follow on the. heels of the 
New York meeting last week. How- 
ever, President Goodwin of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, who 
is to be the principal speaker, has »cen 
ill and the meeting has been postponed 
until next month, when, it is hoped, he 
will be well. enough to attend. 


FIRE PREMIUMS DOWN 16% 

The group of fire insurance compa 
nies which .each month has been report 
ing. to Julius. H. Barnes, head. of the 
National Business Survey Conference 
formed at the request. of. President 
Hoover, on business conditions | states 
that for October the premium income 
was 16% below October of 1929. Can- 
cellations have increased 2.48%. Fire 





losses for these. companies were $36,000, 
000 as against $31,000,000 in October 
last year. 
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The General Adjustment Bureau, one 
of the leading organizations in the fire 
insurance business, is a quarter of a cen- 
tury old. tau 

At the annual meeting held on Wed- 
nesday of this week W. H: Koop, presi- 
dent of the Great American, was elected 
president; and William Mackintosh of 
the Royal was elected vice-president. 
William J. Greer, general manager for 
twenty-five years, is second vice-presi- 
dent of the organization. Cecil F. Shall- 
cross, who has been a member of the 
board of directors of the General Ad- 
justment Bureau since it started, and who 
has been president for three years, de- 
clined re-election to the presidency but 
will continue as a director. 

The movement leading to the forma- 
tion of the General Adjustment Bureau 
took form when C. D. Dunlop, then vice- 


president of the Providence- Washington, 


on July 8, 1905, wrote to a number of 
company executives in an effort to ascer- 
tain their views regarding the organi- 
zation of a loss adjustment service owned 
and operated by the fire companies. The 
idea was to cover territory not already 
occupied by adjustment bureaus. 


Companies at Organization Meeting 


The. replies to his communication 
evincing considerable interest on the part 
of company executives and officials of 
that day, a meeting was called by Mr. 
Dunlop at the rooms of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters in New York 
City on July 27, 1905. Frank Lock, man- 
ager of the Atlas, was chairman of this 
preliminary meeting and Joseph A. Kel- 
sey, manager of the Aachen & Munich, 
was secretary. The record of the meet- 
ing mentions the following gentlemen 
as having been present, representing 
these companies: 

F..O. Affeld, Hamburg-Bremen. 

Walter S. Alley, North British & Mer- 
cantile. 

George W. Burchell, Queen. 

R. C. Christopher, :Caledonian. 

E. H. A. Correa, Home of New York. 

Marshall A. Driggs, Williamsburg City. 

J. Welsh. Dulles, Insurance Co. of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

C. D. Dunlop, Providence-Washington. 

Henry W. Eaton, L. & L. & G. 

Henry Evans, Continental. 

H. M. Gratz, Girard. 

Henry H. Hall, Union Assurance. 

J. Montgomery Hare, Norwich Union. 

Samuel G. Howe, Equitable. 

J. A. Kelsey, Aachen & Munich. 

J. J. Kenney, British-American and 
Western Assurance. 

Charles F. Foster, Phenix of Brook- 
yn, 

Frank Lock, Atlas. 

Joseph McCord, Hanover. 

Charles: R. Peck,, American of Phila- 
delphia and County. : 

Clarence E. Porter, Spring Garden. 

C. F, Shallcross, Royal. 

Ferris Shaw, Assr. Co. of Amer. & Fed. 

John H. Stoddart, N. Y. Und. Agcy. 

J. Lynn Truscott, Camden. 

Weed '& Kennedy, Alliance. 

John M. Whiton, Firemen’s of N. J. 

Necessity For Co-operation 

The minutes of the meeting describe 
the further proceedings as. follows: 

“Mr. Dunlop explained in a brief way 
the ‘object of the meeting and the ne- 


General Adjustment Bureau 





wenty-Five Years Old 


cessity for co-operation in the matter 
of adjustments in the Eastern territory. 
Various motions and amendments were 
made by several of those present. The 
motion, however, that finally prevailed 
was one introduced by Mr. Evans of the 
Continental and is as follows: ‘That a 
committee, of which the chairman shall 
be a member of the National Board Ad- 
justment Committee, be ° appointed, 
charged with the duty of reporting upon 
the formation of an adjustment bureaw 
such committee to report back to this 
conference.’ f: 
“Giving effect to the resolution passed! 
at the general meeting, the chairman 
appointed the following gentlemen as ah 
organizing committee: Frank Lock, 
chairman, C. D. Dunlop, E. H. A. Cor- 
rea, Henry Evans, Henry H. Hall, Ed- 
ward Milligan, John H. Packard, Jr.” 


A meeting of the subscribers was 
called for October 25, 1905, in the rooms 
of the New York Board. The report of 
the committee on organization was pré& 
sented by its chairman, Mr. Lock: The 
articles of incorporation and _ by-laws 
were adopted as recommended by the 
committee and the following gentlemen 
were elected as incorporators and to 
serve as the first board of directors: 
E. H. A. Correa, C. D. Dunlop, eee 
B. Edwards, Henry Evans, Henry H. 
Hall, Frank Lock, EdwardO Milligan, 
John H. Packard, Jr., C. F. Shallcross. 

The board of directors elected Frank 


Lock president and C. D. Dunlop vice- 
president. 


Active Operations 


Active operations were commenced in 
the following spring upon appointment of 
Mr. Greer as general manager. He as- 
sumed his duties April 18, 1906, the of- 
fice of the General Adjustment Bureau 
being at 46 Cedar street, New York 
City. In June, 1906, N. B. Bassett was 
elected secretary and treasurer. In the 
following October Wilfred Garretson, 
now one of the assistant general mana- 
gers, joined the Bureau as an adjuster 
at the head office. 

The field in which the Bureau first 
operated was the New York suburban 
district and territory contiguous to the 
head office. The first branch was opened 
in Philadelphia in October, 1906, fol- 
lowed by gradual extension during the 
intervening years up to the present 
equipment -of forty-two offices and per- 
sonnel of 286, covering the New England 
states, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia and District of Columbia. 

The fiscal year just closed—November 
30—is the largest in the history of the 
organization, the Bureau having handled 
42,432 losses... It has. represented an av- 
erage of, 87:8% of the insurance on the 
losses in-which it has particinated. 

Much of the detail immediately follow- 
ing completion of the initial organiza- 





tion was handled by Mr. Lock, who re- 
tained the presidency for two years, be- 
ing succeeded in December, 1907, by the 
late E. H. A. Correa, who served’ four 
years. In 1911 C. D. Dunlop was elected 
president and C. F. Shallcross vice-presi- 
dent, which offices were held by these 
gentlemen until 1927 when Mr. Dunlop, 
desiring to curtail his activities in com- 
mittee work, was succeeded in the pres- 
idency by Mr. Shallcross, who, having 
held that office for the past three years, 
has decided to decline re-election. 


Mr. Greer’s Career 


General Manager Greer of the Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau first attracted 
insurance attention when he was Minne- 
sota state agent of the New York Un- 
derwriters’ Agency, a position he held 
for six years and from which he re- 
signed in order to take up adjustment 
work with D. S. Wagner, the firm then 
becoming known as Wagner & Greer. 
This was in Chicago. He kept this con- 
nection only a short time as he was 
offered the Milwaukee management of 
the Western Adjustment & Inspection 
Co. ‘Ih 2902 he succeeded Willis O. Robb 
as’*¢eneral adjuster for the Norwich 
Union under J. Montgomery Hare. After 
three years he returned to Chicago as 
assistant general manager of the West- 
ern Adjustment Co. 

In 1906 the General Adjustment Bu- 


(Continued on Page 30) 


Arson Investigators Often Find Unusual 
Motives For This Crime _ 


Regierungsrat Vogel of Berlin relates 
a number of interesting arson cases from 
his experience ir. an article in “Neuman’s 
Zeitschrift fur Versicherungswesen.” In 
the village X a newly erected shed con- 
taining the whole entire harvest of a 
farmer burned down. It was a case of 
arson without doubt but the original sus- 
picion that it was arson by the owner 
was not confirmed. The farmer had no 
enemies in the village and the situation 
of the shed inside a fenced courtyard be- 
ing watched by two dogs indicated an 
inside job. After long investigations it 
was noticed that the 17-year-old maid of 
the peasant seemed to be a different hu- 
man being altogether since the fire. 
There were certain indications that she 
might have had something to do with it 
but she denied this. Finally after five 
hours’ third degree examination she 
broke down and confessed. 


First, she did not want to give the 
real reason for her action, but finally it 
appeared that the reason had been the 
following. Before the new shed was 
built she could see the Village of Z lo- 
cated a few miles off where her parents 
and her boy friend lived and it gave her 
great comfort to see the village. When 
the shed was built the view from her 
window was obstructed and she became 
desolate and plotted to remove the ob- 
stacle. Finally, she came to the conclu- 


sion that there was only one way, name- 
ly, to set fire to the shed. When asked 


why she did not return to her home vil- 
lage she said that she did not give up her 
job being afraid that her parents would 
scold her as it was a good job and there 
was really no reason for leaving so she 
thought that arson was the smaller evil. 


Calls Himself a Pyromaniac 


Misleading press reports often cause 
harm as the following case shows. A 
boy not quite 18 years old had started a 
couple of fires and was finally caught. 
He at once told the police that he was 
a pyromaniac. When asked where he 
got this idea he answered that he had 
repeatedly read in newspapers that peo- 
ple who started fires were treated as py- 
romaniacs and not punished, so he had 
the idea that perhaps he also had this 
disease although he could not say that 
he felt himself forced to set a fire and 
he never remained near a fire in order 
to enjoy looking at it. So there did not 
seem to be any motive and for the mo- 
ment the companies were at a loss to ex- 
plain the case. — 


Further investigation showed that this 
young man was out of work and had 
made a little money on the side by call- 
ing the fire brigade. The first person to 
give a fire alarm received a premium in 
that locality and this boy had received 
the premium eighteen times. 

A man 25 years of age from a good 
family had destroyed five premises 
through arson within a.short time. At 


the last fire he was finally caught as he 
made himself conspicuous through being 
too eager in salvaging. He soon admit- 
ted his guilt but a cause for the arson 
could not be found and it was first as- 
sumed. that he had committed arson on 
account of mental abnormality, especial- 
ly as he stated himself that he did not 
know why he did it. 


A Clever Lie Almost Believed 


Endeavoring to get to the bottom of 
the matter investigators found that the 
man had left the home of his parents 
some time ago without apparent reason. 
When the investigator mentioned this to 
the defendant the latter said he had 
quarreled with his father and had left 
because of that. He had not seen that 
it would be better to return to the home 
of his parents: However, he did not have 
the courage to call on his father and in 
order to meet him he got the idea of 
starting a fire so that he would meet his 
father, who was the chief of the Fire 
Brigade. 


In these fires he intended to excel at 
salvaging so that he would regain the 
affection of: his father. This seemed to 
be a plausible cause but however it 
proved to be false. The truth was that 
the father was also a contractor and that 
the son had set fire to the houses on or- 
ders from his father in order to increase 
the volume of the building business 
which: at that time was slow. 
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Plans For Suburban 
Ass’n Progressing 


AGENTS HOLD MEETING HERE 


State Officers and Leaders in Local Area 
Make Arrangements for Regional 
Gathering 








President Theodore L. Rogers of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents, several members of the execu- 
tive committee and several New York 
suburban agents who are sponsoring the 
formation of the Suburban Insurance 
Agents’ Association met in New York 
last week. The suburban committee was 
composed of Charles J. Schoen of Mount 
Vernon, A. C. Edwards of Suffolk county, 
Allan C. Stevens of Westchester county 
and William B. Dickinson of Queens 
county. 

There was a most gratifying response 
to the letter of inquiry sent out to the 
2,250 suburban agents in the territory. 
In fact, returns were received from more 
than 12% of the agents. This response, 
without any personal solicitation, is an 
indication to the committee that the 
agents at large feel the need of an as- 
sociation of this kind to handle their 
problems, particularly problems now be- 
ing discussed with the companies. 

“On all sides,” says the committee, “the 
agents express their support of the ut- 
terances of the recent meeting of the 
insurance commissioners. It will be re- 
called that this insurance commissioners’ 
group stressed the need for companies 
to be more discreet in their selection 
and appointment of agents. 

“The plans at present are to hold a 
regional meeting at the Hotel Astor in 
New York City on Monday, January 19, 
at which time all the agents of the su- 
burban area will be invited to attend 
with the officers of the state association 
so that final arrangements can be made 
for the formation of the suburban asso- 
ciation. The meeting will probably take 
the form of a short morning session with 
a luncheon group with the afternoon de- 
voted to the discussion of an important 
subject.” 

Charles J. Schoen, chairman of the 
committee, has asked A. C. Stevens of 
White Plains, A. C. Edwards of Say- 
ville and G, Lindsay Bell of Yonkers to 
handle the arrangement of this regional 
meeting. 





TREASURER LINCOLN FIRE 


Edward L. Mulvehill has been elected 
treasurer and a director of the Lincoln 
Fire of New York. A few months ago 
he became treasurer of the American 
Reserve which is under the same man- 
agement. He came into the organiza- 
tion when the Re-Insurance Corpora- 
tion of America, of which he had been 
executive vice-president, was merged 
with the American Reserve. Mr. Mulve- 
hill is the son of J. H. Mulvehill, vice- 
president and secretary of the Globe & 
Rutgers. 





FRANK KELLER SUCCEEDS KERR 


Frank Keller, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the automobile department of 
the Fire Association, Reliance and Vic- 
tory, has been appointed manager to suc- 
ceed G. L. Kerr, resigned. Mr. Keller’s 
entire insurance career has been devoted 
to the automobile phase of the business 
and he brings ‘to the field and agency 
forces a complete knowledge of the many 
intricacies of this class. 





BLUE GOOSE MEETING JAN. 19 


The New York Pond of the Blue Goose 
will hoid a big meeting on January 19 
at Toni’s restaurant in Newark. This 
will be the annual beefsteak dinner. At 
a special meeting Monday of this week 
each member present affixed his signa- 
ture to a letter to Most Loyal Grand 
Gander Henry L. Rose of Baltimore 
wishing him a speedy recovery from his 
recent serious accident. 
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MISSOURI COURT ON REFUNDS 





Affirms Former Position Refusing to As- 
sume Responsibility for Refunding 
Excess Premiums 

The Missouri Supreme Court sitting 
en banc handed down a formal written 
opinion December 15 affirming its former 
position refusing to assume responsibility 
for the refunding of excess premiums 
due holders of fire, tornado, lightning and 
hail insurance under the 10% reduction 
order of former Superintendent of In- 
surance Ben C. Hyde made in October, 
1922, and later sustained by the state 
and Federal courts. 

State Superintendent of Insurance Jo- 
seph B. Thompson and Attorney General 
Stratton Shartel had filed the motion 
asking that the court appoint a special 
commissioner or commission to adminis- 
ter the refund of the excess premiums 
Under their plan of procedure the com- 
panies would not. have. made ‘refunds 
direct to policyholders but instead should 
pay the gross total of refunds due on 
their Missouri business for the period 
affected direct to the court’s commis- 
sioner, who in turn would refund to in- 
dividual policyholders, 

It has been estimated that the 217 
stock fire insurance companies will have 
a million dollars or more in excess pre- 
miums which they will be unable to pay 
back as refunds through inability to lo- 
cate the policyholders to whom refund 
should be made. Under the motion re- 
jected by the Supreme Court this sur- 
plus of refund money would have diverted 
to the state instead of remaining with 


the companies. 





FAULKNER TO RETIRE 


Harrison Faulkner, who has: been in 
marine insurance for thirty-four years, 
is retiring on January 1 because of ill 
health as secretary of the marine de- 
partments of the Phoenix of London, 
Norwich Dnion Fire, Columbia of New 
Jersey and of the U. S. branch of the 
Union Marine of London. He served 
under the management of W. C. Spel- 
man and was with these companies for 
twelve years. For the last six he has 
acted as secretary. Prior to coming to 
the United States in 1919 he was with 
the head office of the Union Marine in 
Liverpool for twenty-two years. He in- 
tends to return to England early next 
year. 





NEW PENNA. FIELD CLUB 


The Anthracite Field Club of Pennsyl- 
vania held an organization meeting at 
the Hotel Casey in Scranton last week. 
There were fifteen members present and 
the following officers were elected: 
President, Frank S, Welsh, America 
Fore; vice-president, Walter S. Bach- 
man, Hudson; secretary, S. Gage Lewis, 
Springfield; treasurer, C. O. Howley, 
Milwaukee Mechanics. The purpose of 
this field club is to promote good prac- 
tices and sociability. The next meeting 
will be held early next month. 





ASK AGENCY LIMITATION 


The Brooklyn Fire Insurance Agents’ 
Association recently asked the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange to amend its 
by-laws to restrict the number of agents 
for each company in Brooklyn and Long 
Island City to not more than two. The 
executive committee of the Exchange 
replied asking data as to the premium 
income of the members of the agents 
association in order to determine what 
percentage of the leading agents there 
are behind this limitation request. 





LESLIE CAMPBELL DIES _.| 

Leslie B. Campbell, head of the Phila- 
delphia insurance brokerage firm of ©. 5. 
Farnum; died at his home there Tucs- 
day. He had been in business for many 
years and was a brother of Chester 
Campbell, manager of the automobile de- 
partment of the Insurance Co. of North 
America. Funeral services were held 
yesterday afternoon at the Presbyterian 
Church of Swarthmore. 
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THE ASSOCIATION GAME, NOW CALLED SOCCER 


England's Oldest National Sport 


OCCER is not only a direct lineal descendant of football, England’s oldest national sport, but the very 

word itself is derived from “socc,” the Anglo-Saxon word for foot. It may bear less resemblance than 

modern football to the original sport, but certainly it would find a more appropriate name in football than 
the modern Rugby Union game, since it is with the foot alone that the ball is sped to victory. 

The main outline of the game is simplicity itself, consisting merely of kicking the ball with the foot 
between the posts and under the crossbar of the opponent’s goal. Association football, or soccer as it is 
more commonly known, is the oldest form of football, its players forming themselves into a club as early 
as 1863. Matches for the soccer championship of the United States Football Association were first held 
May 16, 1914, when the Brooklyn Field Club defeated the Brooklyn Celtic Field Club. The game has 
continued to grow in popularity, and the 1929 soccer championship is held by the Hakoah Club of New 
York City, which won the final series from the Madison Kennel Club of St. Louis. 





Just as each year has witnessed an increase in the number of soccer enthusiasts, it has seen a growing 
demand on the part of the public for adequate insurance. Since 1849 the Springfield Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company has been developing the field of insurance, and today, as always, its earnest wish is to 


€ %, co-operate to the fullest with its agents. 
nth SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
Pacific Department GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 
Joun C. Dornin, Manager 
San Francisco 


Canadian Department 
W. E. Finptay, Manager 
Western Department Montreal, Quebec 


Affiliations Harprnec & Linincer, Managers Affiliations 
Constitution Department ; Michigan Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Springfield, pris Chicago Detroit, Michigan 
Sentinel Fire Insurance Company 
Springfield, Mass. 









New England Fire Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Texas Court Opinion 
On Commission Rates 


SAYS LIMITATION IS_ ILLEGAL 





Appeals Court Says Way to Maintain 
Reasonable Commissions Is by Con- 
trol of Premium Rates 





News that the Texas Court of Appeals 
had denied the ‘right of the Texas Board 
of Insurance Commissioners to fix a 
maximum limit of commissions at 20% to 
be paid local agents on the ground that 
such authority was not contained in the 
state statutes on insurance regulation 
was published in last week’s issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter. The commission- 
ers expect to appeal this decision. Cop- 
ies of the court’s opinion are now at 
hand and extracts are given herewith 
citing the reasons for the court’s stand: 

Appellant sought to enjoin the grforce- 
ment of this order on the grounds: 

1. That it was neither expressly nor 
impliedly authorized by the Texas stat- 
utes. 

2. That it was unreasonable and void 
because in violation of the Federal Con- 
stitution guaranteeing freedom of con- 
tract between appellant and its employes. 

3. That such order was on the same 
grounds contrary to like provisions of 
the State Constitution. 

We have reached the conclusion that 
appellant’s first ground is well taken and 
will not undertake to discuss the others. 
The constitutionality of our Texas stat- 
utes regulating fire insurance rates in 
this state is not involved. It is now well 
settled that when a business, otherwise 
private in nature, becomes affected with 
a public interest it may be regulated by 
the state under its police power, so long 
as such regulation is reasonable and in 
the interests of the public; and. that the 
fire insurance business falls within that 
class. ne 

And the insurance agent,, whb®xepre- 
sents both the insurer and the insured in 
the consummation of such business, is 
essentially affected with the same inter- 
est, and, therefore, subject to the same 
regulation as it is. 


Powers of the Commissioners 


The powers of the Board of Insurance 
Commissioners are prescribed, and their 
duties chiefly defined in chapters 1 and 
10 of Title 78, R. S. 1925, particularly 
with reference to fire insurance in Chap- 
ter 10, articles 4878, 4879, 4881, 4882, 4884 
and 4887, define and direct in considera- 
ble detail such powers and duties of the 
board, vesting in them the exclusive 
power, authority and duty to prescribe, 
fix, determine and promulgate maximum 
rates of premiums. 

To set out these articles here would 
unduly lengthen this opinion. Suffice it 
to say that the statutes vest in said 
,board very extensive and exclusive pow- 
ers Over premium rates, and provide for 
securing information on which to fix, 
alter, amend or modify same. In all in- 
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stances, however, such powers relate to 
fixing maximum premiun?tates; ard no- 
where is any express autlidrity giv 
law to regulate or control any o 


or going to make up the aggregate pre- 
mium rate. 

The record discloses that of-the pre- 
mium dollar paid by the public for such 
insurance, approximately 55 per cent. 
goes to the insured to pay actual fire 
losses; and-that the other 45 per cent. 
is absorbed in expenses of operation, 
creation of a reserve, etc. Of course, 
the actual fire loss itself cannot be defi- 
nitely controlled nor fixed, and neces- 
sarily varies from year to year. All 
other elements going to make up the 
premium, however, are subject to defi- 
nite regulation and control. 

And since the largest single element 
of the expense of operation is the com- 
mission paid to the local agent, the board 
contends that unless it can fix, control 
and regulate that item, it is powerless to 


Bf RRR EEE RE AE EERE LELEGEDEDES 
Co Ow Agents and Friends: 
Yuletide calls forth preciows thoughts and . 
niemuories of those mith mhom we are privileged to ‘4 


he agsnriatedD. flay euery Happiness surround 


your Fireside at Christmas time io our moat 
Binrere wis. 
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: the — fix the maximum premium itself. 
items, elements or charges, entering into §¥ 


fix ai rates; and that power to 
control ‘stich major expense item is nec- 
essa@rily/implied from the power given to 


‘Commission Regulation Not Granted 

The fact that nowhere is such power 
expressly given, that the board is re- 
stricted to fixing a: maximum rate only, 
and that insurance companies are au- 


_ thorized by law to write such insurance 


at a less premium than that fixed by the 
board, manifests a clear legislative in- 
tent, we think, to maintain as far as 
practicable competition between fire in- 
surance companies doing business in this 
state. And these statutes, having under- 
taken in considerable detail to prescribe 
the powers and duties of the board rela- 
tive to such maximum rate only, without 
giving authority to them to fix or regu- 
late the different’ elements of expense 
entering into. that rate, must be con- 
strued as a legislative denial of such 
power. 25 R. C. L. 981; 30 Cyc. 1122. 
We can: see no more reason in princi- 
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ple for permitting the board:to definitely 
fix and regulate one operating expense 
item of a fire insurance company than 
to permit the fixing of another or of all 
of said expense items. - -- , 

We are not impressed with! the con- 
tention of the board that unless they 
can control agents’ commissions they 
must either accept those paid by fire in- 
surance companies as reasonable, and in- 
crease the cost of insurance to!the public 
by increasing the aggregate maximum 
premium as such commissions increase, 
or else permit some companies to be- 
come insolvent through payment by them 
of excessive local agents’ commissions in 
order to secure business. 

The provisions of Chapter 10, Title 78, 
manifest a clear legislative intent that 
the board asaertain from the various 
sources made available to it what consti- 
tute reasonable charges and expenses 
necessary to the efficient management of 
fire insurance companies under the law; 
and after making due allowance for fire 
losses, reasonable operating expenses, an 
adequate reserve and a fair profit, arrive 
at a reasonable maximum premium suf- 
ficient to cover all such items and which 
will be fair to'and protect the public. 
That a fire insurance company may, 
through competition to secure business, 
so increase its expenses of operation, 
whether by payment of excessive com- 
missions to local agents or otherwise, as 
to jeopardize its solvency is no reason 
for control by the board of the local 
agent’s commission. 








DRY CLEANING WARNING 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has sent to inspection bureaus 
field men and several thousand local 
agents a warning of the fire hazard 
which will be created if owners of a 
new home dry cleaning device substitute 
gasoline for the special fluid intended by 
the makers to be used. The special 
cleanigg fluid, reported to be non-inflam- 
mabté,“eosts about $1.80 a gallon and 
there is reported to be a tendency to 
substitute cheaper fluids when the origi- 
nal safe fluid is exhausted. The vapor 
from a pint of gasoline will render 300 
cubic feet’ of air explosive, and one gal- 
lon has substantially the power of 8 
pounds of dynamite. 





FIREMEN’S SAVINGS FUND 


William A. Herr, John Kay and S. W. 
Burton have béen appointed trustees of 
a Christmas Savings Fund which was 
opened last Monday among the home 
office employes of the Firemen’s group of 
companies in Newark for the purpose of 
aiding the employes to save money. The 
fund will continue throughout the year 
1931 until November 30, when a distri- 
bution of savings with profits and inter- 
est will be made. Interest will be paid 
on each employe’s deposits at the rate 
of 4% a year, providing the funds are 
not withdrawn during the savings fund 


year. 
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HASSINGER, Vice-President. . , WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President | ARCHIBALD KEMP, 3 neh 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
oe OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL : NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 











_ $60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President ‘ 
A. H. HASSI INGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, , Vice-President. ARCHIBALD 


i THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


NEAL bg President ya KAY, Vice-President 
INGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Viee-Pres’t 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 


NEAL BASSETT, President - JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President ~- 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. | 
$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 


» NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. beg aye Presiden’ JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
INGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d ‘Vice-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. | 
$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 


L. JACKMAN, President j NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President. ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. es 
$ 652,382 $ 13200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 


CHAS. H. YUNKER, Presid — OHN KAY, Vice-Presiden 
lent : t 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD TREMP, 


MILWAUKEE ‘MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CO. 
$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 = $ 5,158,536 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President 


J.C. =a Vice-President EARL R. HUNT, Maer ag WM. P. STANTON, Vice-President se McCLURE. Vice-Precidont oy 
ice- 
OHN KAY, Vice-President . H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,945,383 $10,320,195 $ 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 





JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 




















































NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


= VAN WINKLE, Vice-President 
E. Cc. FEIGENSPAN, Vien president OHN KAY, Vice-President 
H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT” Vice-President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203. $ 5,028,203 


TOTAL OF ASSETS TOTAL OF LIABILITIES TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 


-$131,779,040° $58,562,251 $49,400,938 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT — EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place 






















San Francisco, Californi 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey Siemans. : 
Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT _ W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H.R. M. SMITH ; 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada “ Ass’t Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN - + MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 








* Capital and Surplus of affiliated companies owned by Firemen’s, appear in gross assets of both. 
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R. P. Barbour Writes 
On Rent Insurance 


SEVERAL 





GIVES SALES’ TIPS 





U. S. Manager of the Northern Assur- 
ance Urges Agents to Develop 
This Line of Coverage 





Robert P. Barbour, United States man- 
ager of the Northern of London and the 
London & Scottish, who is well known 
as a writer besides company executive, 
has contributed an article on rent insur- 
ance to the current issue of “Northern 
Lights,’ the monthly publication of the 
Northern. In this article Mr. Barbour 
tells what rent insurance is, the cost, those 
who need it, and how to solicit this line. 
Following are extracts from this sales 
story; 


If fire renders a building untenantable, 
who pays the rent? Such a happening 
creates a loss to the owner just as dam- 
age to the building does. Few property 
owners take the chance of not insuring 
their buildings; why should they self- 
insure their rents or rental value? Is it 
not just as necessary and desirable to 
protect income (viz. rents) as it is prin- 
cipal (viz. building) from loss? That is 
what rent insurance does and, having 
that cover, if fire renders the building 
untenantable THE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY PAYS THE RENT. 

Carefully managed trust companies, in 
their capacity as custodians of estates 
or as guardians and trustees, realize this 
and consider it their duty to maintain 
rent insurance on income producing prop- 
erty of their clients quite as much as 
fire insurance on the structures them- 
selves. It is stated that a prominent 
university, deriving a material portion of 
its income from rental of business build- 
ings, was greatly embarrassed at the 
time of the Baltimore fire because its 
buildings were involved and the yniver- 
sity lost the rental income ‘until thefr re- 
pair or replacement. It is now a firm 
believer in rent insurance. 

What Is Rent Insurance? 


Rent insurance is an undertaking to 
pay loss of rents when fire renders the 
building untenantable in whole or in 
part; or, if occupied by the owner to pay 
loss of rental value, which is the equiv- 
alent of the rental that would have been 
derived had the property been leased to 
others, All rating organizations pre- 
scribe forms and rates for rent or rental 
value insurance, which may be written 
in a separate policy or as a separate 
item in the fire policy covering the build- 
ing. 

Forms and rates vary somewhat, but 
the general effect of the rules is that a 
policy may be written for the amount 
of the annual rent with a recovery of 
one-twelfth of the amount thereof for 
each month that the property is unten- 
antable as a result of fire; or for three- 
quarters of the annual rent with a re- 
covery of one-ninth of the policy per 
month, or for one-half the annual rent 
with a recovery of one-sixth of the pol- 
icy per month. The last two forms men- 
tioned are provided because in many 
cases the building can be repaired or 
replaced in less than twelve months and 
sometimes people object to buying in- 
surance for an amount that could not 
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under ordinary circumstances be col- 
lected because the conditions of unten- 
antability would not continue for twelve 
months where a lesser time is necessary 
to repair or replace the building. How- 
ever, in most cases the rates for the 
different forms are so adjusted that it 
costs the insured about the same pre- 
mium whichever form is taken and there 
is an advantage in selling the annual 
form because it gives the assured maxi- 
mum protection, and avoids the necessity 
of guessing how long it would take to 
replace a building, with all the delays 
incidental to clearing the lot, adopting 
plans, letting the contract and erecting 
the finished structure. 
Cost Is Small 

The cost of rent insurance is small, 

averaging about 10% of the cost of in- 
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surance on the structure itself. hat is 
because the amount neckssary to ade- 


quately protect rents averages about™ 


10% of the amount necessary to protect 
the building. 

Rent insurance is necessary for pro- 
tection against loss: 

For the owner who rents to others. 

For the owner who occupies property 
himself. 

For the lessee who sublets a portion 
of property. 

For the lessee if his lease does not 
release him from the obligation to pay 
rent in case of damage by fire. 

The owner of property deriving an in- 
come from rentals depends upon these 
not only for income, but also for money 
with which to pay taxes, insurance, in- 
terest on mortgage, if any, and repairs 
and upkeep of property. If fire renders 
it untenantable and rental ceases, a part 
at least of these expenses will continue 
and must be paid. 

How To Solicit 

Many agents make a regular practice 
of soliciting rent insurance whenever in- 
suring a building. One of the most 
successful methods of soliciting is to at- 
tach to every building policy issued a 
rider insuring the rents or rental value 
for the actual or estimated amount 
thereof. When the policy is delivered 
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either in person or by letter,-the owner 
is given the reasons why he should carry 
rent insurance. By this plan many 
agents have been able to sell rent insur- 
ance to a large percentage of owners of 
buildings. 

The advantage of this plan seems to 
lie in the fact, first, that the owner can 
see the actual cover and the relatively 
small premium cost and, second, that if 
he does not take it the policy must be 
handed back for correction, which con- 
stitutes a positive action. In any other 
form of solicitation if he says “no” there 
is nothing further to be done. Many 
men are influenced more by their eyes 
than by their ears. 

Some agents paste a slip on all build- 
ing policies reading more or less as fol- 
lows: 

If you occupy premises described 
herein and they are rendered unten- 
antable by the hazards insured against, 
this policy will pay rental value stipu- 
lated until repair or restoration. 

If you rent to others, this policy will 
pay rental income stipulated until 
premises are again tenantable. 

The cost of this important protection 
is very small and is well worth having, 
but if you do not want it please advise 
us promptly. 





HAMPTON ROADS RECEIVER 

George A. Bowles, Virginia ‘commis- 
sioner, has been appointed receiver for 
the Hampton Roads Fire & Marine in 
that city and has taken charge of the 
deposit of $10,000 held in the state treas- 
urer’s office for the protection of Vir- 
ginia policyholders. He has advised 
agents of the company in the state that 
this is probably too small to pay in full 
all liabilities arising from claims which 
have already been incurred and which 
may be incurred during the period for 
which the present policies are written. 
He suggested that in order to prevent 
accumulation of claims they take steps 
to protect policyholders insured through 
their respective offices by reinsuring. 









7 mpire State 


Insurance Company, 
of Worrtown, N.Y. 





Again 
Once more it’s annual 
inventory period, or time 
to check running inven- 
tories before closing the 
year’s books. That makes 
this an ideal season to 
check your clients’ poli- 
cies to see that they cover 
adequately the complete 
value of the plants 
involved. 
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for life. 


for themselves. 


Issued on Men and Women ages 15 to 64 
—Retirement ages 45 to 75 without examina- 
tion unless disability feature is desired. 


Death Benefit always equals or exceeds 
annuity premium deposits. 


Income at Retirement age automatic and 
guaranteed for 10 years certain and continu- 





ANNOUNCING 
A New RETIREMENT ANNUITY 


Annuity business is fast finding its place 
as another economic factor of society. Not until recent years have 
the different forms of annuities become generally recognized as a 
popular investment among people who desire a guaranteed income 


The John Hancock’s New Retirement Annuity is already meeting 
a public demand among school-teachers, nurses, and business women 
who desire a definite income at a definite age—also among men who 
have no dependents and those who, having provided for their de- 
pendents through life insurance, wish to establish a retirement income 


Some Features about the New John Hancock Retirement Annuity 


For further information address: 
INQUIRY BUREAU, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Insurance in force 3 billion 300 million dollars; Assets $542,140,978 
Reserves and all other liabilities $502,453,577; Surplus $39,687,401 


ous, unless one of two other option methods 
of settlement is selected. s 
Cash Surrender value, and loan provision 
after payment of first year’s premium. 
Total and Permanent Disability | feature. 
(Waiver of premiums and monthly income.) 
Income based on either $100 of annual 
premium or $10 monthly premium. 
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HOLIDAY 
GREETINGS 














At this’ season of good will toward men it 
is my pleasure to convey to our Agents, 
the greetings of the entire America Fore 
organization. 


Throughout a trying year, the measure of 

success we have attained in the face of ad- 

verse conditions, has been due f6 your un- 
~stinted effort, loyalty and good will. 


It is our sincere wish that your Christmas 
will be a happy one and that the coming 
year prove to be a most prosperous one 
for you. You can depend upon us for 


every possible assistance to help make it so. 


Cmnstillbrnries 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


“tneiiacuved MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards 
PAUL L. HAID, President 
THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
A M E R | C A F O R E ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
WADE FETZER, Vice Chairman 
PAUL L. HAID, President 
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N. Y. Multiple Location Rules 


(Continued from Page 1) 


rate applying under specific form policy 
without any further modification or re- 
duction. 

“Limit of liability at any one location 
shall not exceed 30% of the total of 
the estimated average annual values at 
all locations as shown by the application. 

“Either the original policy if cover- 
ing exclusively at locations in the terri- 
tory of the Exchange or an underlying 
policy covering such locations must be 
written at the Exchange published rate 
and at an accredited office located in the 
territory of the Exchange permitted by 
the Exchange Agreement to write such 
classes of business generally.” 

The I. U. B. rules on the other hand 
permit reductions in rates on the theory 
of wholesale insurance, better,ggmanage- 
ment and other factors. No#¥ate reduc- 
tion is allowed under the Exchange 
rules. Also the limit of liability at any 
one location under the Exchange form is 
limited to not more than 3% of the 
total whereas the I. U. B. have the 30% 
restrictions on certain classes of risks 
only. The I. U. B. forms require at least 
five locations under single ownership to 
be eligible for a reporting form while 
the Exchange reduces this to four. 

Two I. U. B. Paragraphs Omitted 

Two paragraphs in the I. U. B. form 
having to do with improvements and bet- 
terments and waiver of conditions are 
omitted entirely from the Exchange 
form, many Exchange members insisting 
that these liberal conditions be deleted 
before they would approve the proposi- 
tion. The paragraphs which do not ap- 
pear in the Exchange form are: 

“The insurers agree to accept and con- 
sider the assured, in the event of loss 
or damage, in the position of sole and 
unconditional owner of the imaptov ements 


and betterments to buildi ginsured 
under this policy, irrespective o con- 
tract or lease assured may have madé to 


the contrary notwithstanding. 

“With the exception of those require- 
ments applying at the time of or sub- 
sequent to a loss, all privileges which 
are necessary to maintain the validity of 
this policy are hereby granted and all 
notices which are required to be given 
to the company by the assured are here- 
by waived. This, however, does not 
waive the condition of this or any other 
rider a part hereof or attached hereto.” 

Following is the report of the commit- 
tee of nine which was adopted by the 
Exchange: 

Text of Committee Report 
“1. That the rules of the Exchange 
be amended to permit the writing of 
policies upon multiple location risks un- 
der single ownership under Reporting 
Forms Nos. 1 and 2 as attached hereto, 
as follows: 

“Reporting Form No. 1 (Monthly Av- 
erage): Form to cover only merchandise, 
machinery (store or warehouse only), 
supplies, furniture and fixtures and as- 
sured’s interest in improvements and 
betterments to buildings in Branch 
Stores, Retail Stores, Distribution Points 
and Warehouses. Not to be used to 
cover cotton or grain in elevators. 

Reporting Form No. 2 (Daily Aver- 
age): Form to cover stock only in sea- 
sonal manufacturing risks such as ferti- 
lizer factories, cotton seed oil mills, can- 
ning factories, oil in tanks and the like. 

Stocks only in the following classes 
of risks: Form 1: biological laboratories, 


bottling works, carbon black plants— 
stock in non-working buildings only, 
when forty-eight hour packing warranty 
is attached, cheese factories, creameries, 
creosoting plants, ice cream factories, 
naval stores, power bakeries, restaurants, 
retail bakeries, retail lumber yards in- 
cluding open or closed sheds used for 
storage only but not to in¢lude mills ‘or 
other buildings in such yards, tobacco 
industries. 
Special Rulings: 

“Fertilizer factories, peanuts in ware- 
houses, dried fruit packers may be re- 
ported on weekly average instead of daily 
average basis. Form No. 2. 

“No interpretations of, changes in or 
additions to the above to be effective 
until adopted and published by the Ex- 
change. 

“Subject to the following provisions: 

“(A) Approved form of application 
must be filed with the Exchange includ- 
ing assured’s affidavit of distribution of 
average values in all risks in Exchange 
territory. Each location in Exchange 
territory at which the policy will -at- 
tach at inception must be specially stated 
in the application and in the policy form. 

“(B) Average rate on all risks located 


in Exchange territory must be comput 


ed and published by the Exchange. Such 
average rate shall be computed on the 
basis of the 100% Average Clause tariff 
rate applying under specific form policy 
without any further modification or re- 
duction. 

“(C) Limit of liability at any one lo- 
cation shall not exceed 30% of the total 
of the estimated average annual values 
at all locations as shown by the appli- 
cation. 

Definition of Location 

“(D) A location is defined as the space 
between four walls, non-communicating, 
except that imthe case of manufacturing 
plants the entiré plant and not each in- 
dividual unit shall be considered as one 
location, and in the case of retail vai 
ber yards each individual yard“fust 
separated from any other yard by * 
least 100 feet in order to be considered 
as a separate location. Piers, wharves 
aud public warehouses shall not be con- 
sidered as qualified locations unless 
space containing insured merchandise is 
under lease to assured. 

“(E) Either the original policy if cov- 
ering exclusively at locations in:the ter- 
ritory of the Exchange or an underly- 
ing policy covering such locations must 
be written at the Exchange published 
rate and at an accredited office located 
in the territory of the Exchange permit- 
ted by the Exchange Agreement to write 
such classes of business generally. 

“(F) Policies shall not be written for 
a longer term than one year. 

“(G) With the above exceptions all 
Exchange rates and rules apply. 

“2. That the rules of the Exchange be 
amended so as to permit the publication 
of average rates under blanket form on 
contents in multiple location risks under 
single ownership subject to a limit of 
liability of 30% at any one location. 

“3. That the rules of the Exchange be 
amended to ‘permit the writing of policies 
upon multiple location risks under sin- 
gle ownership under general cover con- 
tracts.” 

Summary of Agreement Changes 

With respect to the Exchange Agree- 
ment itself the following changes were 


submitted by the executive committee: 
Exchange membership classification shall 
consist of (1) local companies, (2) for- 
eign companies with head offices in Ex- 
change territory and local departments 
of out-of-town companies, and (3) agen- 
cies, and committee membership is made 
to conform to the above membership 
classification. 

The changes submitted by the arbitra- 
tion committee were: Employment of 
“professional assistants” is changed to 
“underwriting and accounting assistants.” 

Examination of records is changed to 
records “which are pertinent,” striking 
out “in the judgment of the Committee.” 

Refusal to produce records and testi- 
fy is changed from “person” to “mem- 
ber, signatory company, office, represen- 
tative or department thereof,” and quali- 
fying clause “in the judgment of the 
committee” struck out. 

Maximum fine is changed to $100 and 
maximum penalty for delay is changed to 
$1.00 per day. 

The new Section 11 dealing with the 
powers of the arbitration or grievance 
committee now reads as follows: 


New Section 11 

(a) The Arbitration or Grievance Commit- 
tee is empowered to interpret this Agreement 
and the General Rules of the Exchange. 

(b) The Arbitration or Grievance Commit- 
tee shall investigate all charges made against 
members and signatory companies, offices, rep- 
resentatives and departments thereof, or on its 
own initiative may investigate the practices of 
any member or signatory company, office, rep- 
resentative or department thereof. 

Anyone desiring to file complaint without dis- 
closure of identity to the Arbitration or Griev- 
ance Committee may present same to the Man- 
ager of the Exchange to be held by him 
confidential as to source. 


Other Powers 
(c) Other powers of the Arbitration or Griev- 
ance Committee shall include power to: 

1. Conduct regular examinations at 
such intervals and under such plan as it 
may elect, of members, offices of mem- 
bers or representatives thereof, through 
an examining bureau; 

2. Conduct special examinations of 
members and signatory companies, of- 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Cash Capital 
er $24,000,000.00 


Net Surplus 
$48,796,473.07 


(Accumulated over 77 Years) 
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Surplus to Policyholders 

















$72,796,473.07 TRENGTH is the main factor in safe building con- 
a struction. Every piece of steel that goes into the 
Additional Funds 7 Re 
$110,7141,883,00 skeleton framework of a building must be capable of 
: (Pro rata Unearned Premiums) withstanding stresses and strains greater than it will 
' Reserved ever be called upon to carry. 
' iene | acaaamnaas The financial strength of The Home Insurance Com- 
$13,239,446.26 pany of New York has attained that degree of safety 
Sidi - ' through the consistent building up of a financial reserve 
ae capable of withstanding the strain of constantly occur- 
$126,750,802.33 ting losses, the occasional heavy burden of conflagration 
® a and periods of business depression. 
THE HOME PS NEW YORK 
COMPANY | 
ORGANIZED 1853 WILFRED KURTH, President 


59 MAIDEN LANE 
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NOVEMBER LOSSES INCREASE 





Total Is $35,682,577 or 22.78% More Than 
for November, 1929; Year’s Losses 


Are Up 10% 


Fire losses in the United States dur- 
ing November as compiled by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters from 
reports received from fire companies 
amounted to $35,682,577, an increase of 
$6,620,717 or nearly 23% over the figures 
for the same month in 1929. The in- 
crease is distributed generally through- 
out the country, with farms and dwelling 
risks showing somewhat at a disadvan- 
tage. 

For the first eleven months of this 
year the National Board figures show a 
total of $420,942,812 as compared with 
$32,488,781 for the same period last 
year. This is an increase for 1930 of 
about 10%. The present year started 
out with losses smaller than at the out- 
set of 1929 but even as early as Febru- 
ary the trend changed and ‘since then 
this year’s losses month by month, with 
the exception of June, have been in ex- 
cess of the corresponding month of last 
year. As the figures now stand for 1930 
the total of $420,942,812 is only $1,300,- 
000 less than the total for the full twelve 
months of last year. 





NEWARK BOARD ANNUAL MEET 

The annual meeting of the Newark 
Board of Fire Underwriters will be held 
in March, at which time the election of 
officers for the ensuing year will be held. 


Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 19) 
ally affected from the standpoint of se- 
curity to policyholders. 

For instance, the Caldwell failure may 
quite improperly bring about public dis- 
cussion of the relative position of stock 
and mutual life insurance companies. 
Mutual life insurance. companies in the 
United States were in the main built up 
during a period when insurance laws and 





reserve requirements had not been de- 
veloped to their present standards. 


Under present state laws, if the West and 
South are going to have life insurance compa- 
nies of their own, it is ‘almost essential for 
them to be stock life insurance companies, for 
the laws of the West and the. South generally 
so require, in fact and in practice, that before 
a company begins to issue business it must 
have a capital and a surplus sufficient to de- 
velop its business and to leave its capital al- 
ways unimpaired. 

In our opinion, capital stock and of neces- 
sity stockholders and investors are a_neces- 
sary adjunct to the building of life insurance 
companies in the West and the South. The 
trouble with the Caldwell failure is not that 
the life insurance companies so dominated were 
stock life insurance companies, but that these 
companies had an undesirable association with 
investment bankers who controlled the life in- 
surance companies’ investments through officers 
and directors selected by the investment bank- 
ers. Such companies are of course at present 
no stronger than the personnel making up the 
management, 


We do not believe that an examination or 
investigation of one or two companies by your 
Department, or an examination here and there 
by other Departments of different companies, 
will develop findings upon which to make con- 
structive recommendations or at all satisfy the 
insurance fraternity or the insuring public. It 
is most important that arrangements should be 
made in advance to have a sufficient number 
of actuaries and examiners to examine all of 
the companies involved at the same time under 
one directorship. 


Let us point out that it is not unusual for 
the Treasury Department, when the ownership 
of one bank or trust company is involved with 
other banks or trust companies, to» examine 
all such banks or trust companies at oné 

Therefore it might appear advisable fo 
and associate commissioners where owneéfShip 
of life insurance companies is involved with 
other companies or, banks, to plan to verify 
the schedules of securities and bank accounts 
of the insurance companies at the same time, 
and simultaneously bring about the examina- 
tion of the banks involved with such life in- 
surance companies. 

We regret very much that we do not feel 
that our office should actively participate in 
the examination of a specific company for your 
Department or for any one other Department 
for that matter. However, there are many 
competent, worthy, independent actuaries whose 
services can be obtained other than ourselves. 

We are indeed encouraged ic know that you 
and your associate Commissioners are alive to 
the sacred duty imposed in your respective ca- 
pacities and are not unaware of present tenden- 
cies that if allowed to develop unchecked might 
even threaten the good name of the institution 
of life insurance. 

It is our opinionythat Insurance Departments 


vested with the power which they already have, 
should no longer hesitate to exercise that au- 
thority in bringing to a speedy termination 
highly speculative ventures in life insurance, 
and thereby carry out their moral duties to the 
citizens of their respective states, to assist in 
every way possible to stabilize existing busi- 


“ness,- conserve and protect the assets of in- 


surance companies. 

Wishing you all success in your constructive 
earnest endeavors for the policyholders not only 
of Iowa but elsewhere, we are, 

Yours sincerely, 
Miles M. Dawson & Son, 
Consulting Actuaries. 





Adjustment Bureau 


(Continued from Page 21) 
reau was formed, Mr. Greer being elect- 
ed general manager. He arrived in New 
York to take up his new duties on the 
day of the San Francisco fire, which 
was April 18. The new adjustment bu- 
reau could not have been inaugurated 
at a more opportune time. Many lead- 
ing adjusters were sent to San Francisco 
by their companies and there was an 
immediate demand for General Adjust- 
ment Bureau services. 
Directors Elected 

At the Wednesday stockholders’ meet- 
ing the following directors were elected 
for three years: Paul L. Haid, C. C. 
Hannah, F. W. Koeckert, O. E. Lane, 
G. A. Russell, E. J. Sloan and Harold 
V. Smith. Others on the board are: 
€. W. Bailey, R. P. Barbour. Percival 
Beresford, W. B. Crittenden, W. C. Hat- 
field, W. H. Koop, William Mackintosh, 
John O. Platt, C. F. Shallcross, J. Lynn 
Truscott and Henry J. Wyatt. 

At the directors’ meeting which fol- 
lowed the stockholders’ mecting Mr. 
Koop was elected president of the Bu- 
reau’as before stated; William Mackin- 
tosh, vice-president, and W. J. Greer, 
vice-president and general manager. Oth- 
er executive and department heads at the 
New York office are Wilfred Garretson 
and E. FE. Heins, assistant general man- 
agers; N. B. Bassett, secretary and treas- 
urer, and C. C. Greene, superintendent., 

Shallcross Resolution 
Im connection with the retirement of 


Mr. Shallcross as president of the Bu- 
reau the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted Wednesday: 

“The directors of General Adjustment 
Bureau, having learned with deep rv 2ret 
of the determination of C. F. Shallcrass 
to decline re-election to the office of 
president, desire to record their appre- 
ciation of the splendid service he has 
rendered to the Bureau during the whole 
period of its existence and their gritifi- 
cation that the corporation will continue 
to have the benefit of his wise counsel 
and advice as a director. 

“In July, 1905, Mr. Shallcross met with 
some thirty company executives at a 
meeting in New York City to consider 
the organization of a loss adjustment 
bureau to operate in the East under the 
ownership and control of the fire insur- 
ance companies. A decision was reached 
at that meeting to inaugurate such a 
company, the details being referred to a 
committee, which reported to a sybse- 
quent meeting, of which Mr. Shalleross 
was chairman, held on October 25, 1905, 
when the organization of the General 
Adjustment Bureau was completed with 
seventy-six subscribing companies. 

“Mr. Shallcross, elected a director at 
the first meeting and re-elected to every 
succeeding board, has served continu- 
ously as a Bureau director for the past 
twenty-five years, contributing freely of 
his time and best thought in advance- 
ment of the interests of the organization 
and the service it represents. He’ was 
vice-president from 1911 to 1927 and in 
the latter year accepted the office of 
president, which he has held for the past 
three years at no little sacrifice of time 
and personal comfort. 

“This board, in extending its felicita- 
tions to Mr. Shallcross upon this twenty- 
fifth anniversary, desires to place upon 
the record its unqualified recognition of 
the fact that the satisfactory develop- 
ment and present position of the or- 
ganization are due in no small measure 
to the interest and devotion of Mr. Shall- 
crdss"from the first day of the company’s 
existence “to the present moment.’ 





EVERETT W. NOURSE 
. United States Manager 
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Tested By the Fires of Two Centuries 





United States Branch 


No. 150 William Street 


AFFILIATED COMPANY: 


Che Manhattan Hire and Marine Insurance Co. 


‘Toe Lonpon ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


New York 


TRADITION » PERMANANCE ,» CHARACTER 7» STRENGTH 


TWO HUNDRED AND TEN YEARS OF HONORABLE DEALING 
WITH AGENT, POLICYHOLDER AND COMPETITOR 
FULL FACILITIES TO ALL AGENTS—NO OVERHEAD WRITING 


CHRIS. D. SHEFFE 
Assistant Manager 
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Increased income is a subject that interests every 

one of us. While making no claim to knowledge of 

Jewelry Furs new economic laws which will boost premium in- 
come, we do know that many an agent has increased 
his volume by. the sale of one, several or all of the 
All Risks lines listed at the left. While radium may 
Cameras = Radium not be a common commodity in your community, 


Fine Arts Silverware 


Musical Instruments 


Wedding Presents furs, silverware, fine arts, jewelry, cameras and 


ee musical instruments are plentiful enough. 
Scientific Instruments 


Etna and World agents are given every assist- 


Personal Effects ance by home office and special agents in writing 


this profitable All Risks business and all other in- 
land marine coverages. 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO., CHARLOTTE, N.C. 








THE AATNA FIRE GROUP 
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L. & L. British Changes 


London, Dec. 10.—The directors of the 
London & Lancashire announce the fol- 
lowing retirements, on pension, of branch 
officials, as from December 31 next: B. 
H. Freeman relinquishes the Birming- 
ham local managership after forty-four 
years’ service with the company, of which 
the last twenty-one years have been 
spent at the Midland branch. At the 
directors’ invitation Mr. Freeman now 
joins the company’s Midland local board. 

Colin Peacock has also devoted the 
whole of his business life to the London 
& Lancashire, having just completed fifty 
years’ continuous service. Originally at 
the head office, Mr. Peacock was sub- 
sequently at various metropolitan branch- 
es of the company, after which he was 
local secretary at Bedford for four years. 
He has been in charge of the Newcastle- 
on-Tyne branch for the last“twenty 
years. 

Consequent upon these retirements the 
directors announce the following branch 
appointments, all effective as from Jan- 
aary 1 next: The local managership of 
Birmingham branch has been conferred 
upon Mr. Barton, whose career has been 
wholly associated with the London & 
Lancashire, which he joined thirty years 
ago. Mr. Asbury has been appointed 
local manager at the Bristol branch in 
succession to Mr. Barton. He has spent 
the whole of his twenty-seven years’ 
service in the Liverpool City Underwrit- 
ing Department, of which he was latterly 
the head. The promotion of Mr. David 
Crighton to the local managership at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne is stated to be the 
natural sequence to his appointment to 
the position of assistant local manager 
at that branch in June, 1927. Before 
going to Newcastle Mr. Crighton was for 
nearly twenty years attached to the com- 
pany’s Scottish branches at Aberdeen 
and Dundee. oe 

“ 


SETTLE PHILIPPINE LOSS 

William A. Simpson & Son, Philadel- 
phia agents, last week completed the set- 
tlement of the loss of the Insular Lum- 
ber Co. of that city at its plant located 
300 miles from Manila in the Philippine 
Islands. The fire occurred in April and 
was one of the worst in the history of 
the Islands, several native villages be- 
ing destroyed. The loss to the Insular 
Lumber Co. on the mahogany plant was 
finally adjusted at $1,000,023, made up as 
follows: buildings and contents, $562,- 
302; finished mahogany, $187,721, and use 
and occupancy, $250,000. This line was 
placed through the American Foreign 
Insurance Association of New York, the 
bulk of the coverage going to the Fidel- 
ity-Phenix. 

















Inland Marine Ass’n 


(Continued from Page 20) 
Continental, Fidelity-Phenix, First American, 
Maryland and Niagara Fire. 

Appleton & Cox group—uU. S. 


Merchants & 
Shippers, 


Indemnity Mutual Marine, Royal Ex- 
change, Tokio Marine & Fire, United States 
Fire, Agricultural, Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia, Milwaukee Mechanics, North River, 
Western Assurance, Westchester Fire and Sea- 
board Fire & Marine. 

Atlas group—Atlas Assurance and Albany In- 
surance Co. 

Boston group—Boston and Old Colony. 

Camden Fire Insurance Association. 

Century Insurance Co. 

Chubb Son group—Alliance Assurance, 
Federal, London Assurance, Marine Insurance 
Co., Merchants Fire and the Sea. 

Commercial Union group (fire dep’t.)—Com- 


mercial Union Assurance, Union Assurance, 
California, American Central and British Gen- 
eral. 


Commercial Union Assurance Corp. (marine 
dep’t.). 

Fidelity & Guaranty Fire. 

Fireman’s Fund group—Fireman’s 
Home Fire & Marine and Occidental. 

Glens Falls group—Glens Falls and Com- 
merce. 

Globe & Rutgers group—Globe & Rutgers, 
Hamilton Fire, Insurance Co. of State of Penn- 
sylvania and National Fire & Marine of New 
Jersey. 


Fund, 


Great American Grou 
Great American group—American Alliance, 
American National, County Fire, Detroit Fire 


& Marine, Great American, Massachusetts Fire 
& Marine, North Carolina Home and Rochester- 
American. 

Hartford Fire group—Hartford Fire, Citizens 


of New Jersey, Northwestern Fire & Marine 
and Twin City Fire. 

Home group—Franklin Fire, Home, City of 
New York, Carolina, Harmonia Fire, ome- 
stead Fire, New Brunswick Fire, Halifax Fire, 
Georgia Home, Southern Fire, National Liberty, 
Baltimore American and Peoples National Fire, 

North America group—Insurance Co. of North 
America, Philadelphia Fire & Marine, National 
Security and Alliance. 

North British & “Mercantile group — North 
British & Mercantile, Commonwealth, Mercan- 
tile, Pennsylvania Fire and Homeland. 

Northern of London group—Northern Assur- 
ance and London & Scottish. 

Phoenix of Hartford group—Phoenix of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut Fire, Equitable Fire & Ma- 
rine, Central States Fire, Minneapolis Fire & 
Marine, Retailers Fire and Atlantic Fire. 

Phoenix of London 

Phoenix of London group—Phoenix Assur- 
ance, Imperial, Columbia (New Jersey), United 
Firemen’s and Union Marine (auto dep’t.). 

Platt, Fuller & Co. group—Yangtsze Insurance 
Association. 

Providente-Washington 
Washington and Anchor. 

Queen Insurance Co. 

Rhode Island group—Rhode Island, Guaranty 
Fire, Merchants and Union Fire of Paris. 

Liverpool & London & Globe group—Liver- 
tary & London & Globe, Star and Federal 

nion, 

London & Lancashire group—London & Lan- 
cashire, Orient, Law Union & Rock and Safe- 
guard, 

Marine Office of America group—American, 
American Eagle, Continental, Fidelity-Phenix, 
Firemen’s, Glens Falls and Hanover Fire. 
Affiliated companies — Capitol Fire, Columbia, 
Commerce, Concordia, First American, Fulton 
Fire, Girard Fire & Marine, Maryland, Mechah- 
ics, National Benjamin Franklin, Niagara, Su- 
perior Fire (and also America Fore Companies 
group and Glens Falls listed separately). »$* 

McGee group—Northern Assurance (marine 
dep’t.), Transportation, Sun of London, Secur 
ity of New Haven and East & West. 

National Fire group—National Fire, Mechan- 
ics & Traders, Franklin National and Trans- 
continental. 

National Union Group 

National Union group—American Founders 
Fire, Birmingham and National Union Fire. 

New Hampshire group—New Hampshire Fire 
and Granite State Fire. 

New York Underwriters Insurance Co. 

Royal group—Royal, Newark Fire and Amer- 
ican & Foreign. . 

St. Paul group—St. Paul Fire & 
Mercury. 

Springfield group—Springfield Fire & Marine, 
New England Fire, Michigan Fire & Marine 
and Sentinel Fire. 

Svea group—Svea Fire & Life and Hudson. 

Travelers Fire Insurance Co. 


group — Providence- 


Marine and 





Exchange Agreement 


(Continued from Page 28)” %& 
fices, representatives or : 
thereof; 
3. Examine under oath any person or 
persons connected. with such offices; 
4. Employ underwriting and account- 
ing assistants; 
5. Examine all records which are per- 
tinent. 

(d) Refusal of any member, signatory com- 
pany, office, representative or department there- 
of to produce any and/or all records required 
and/or to testify to any question which is per- 
tinent, and /or refusal to submit to any exami- 
nation ordered by the Arbitration or Grievance 
Committee shall be deemed an admission of the 
truth of the charge. 


departments 


Penalties 

(e) The Arbitration or Grievance Committee 
may impose penalties or fines not exceeding 
hundred dollars ($100) for any one 
violation, and/or require that the office 
found in violation shall make .corrections or 
changes as directed and /or require cancellation 
of any binder, policy or other instrument of in- 
surance and/or require the offending member 
or signatory company, office, representative or 
department thereof, to remain off the risk or 
risks involved for the term of one year there- 
after, in which case the offending member or 
signatory company, office, representative or de- 
partment thereof, shall not be permitted to 
participate in the risk for such period either 
directly or indirectly or by way of reinsurance. 

(f) Final rulings of the Arbitration or Griev- 
ance Committee must be complied with or an 
appeal to the Exchange entered therefrom within 
fifteen (15) days. Additional fines for delay 
in complying may be imposed by the Arbitra- 
tion or Grievance Committee, not exceeding 
one dollar ($1.00) per day. 

(g) Appeal from final rulings of the Arbitra- 
tion or Grievance Committee may be made at 
any meeting of the Exchange regularly called, 
notice of such appeal having been sent one 
week in advance by the Exchange to each 
member. The decision of the Committee shall 
be confirmed unless a majority of those pres- 
ent shall vote otherwise. 


one 





The Spirit of Christmas 


APPY faces of children sur- 
rounding a glittering Christ- 
mas tree, gaudy trinkets and 

toys assembled in the shops, the 
cheery beams of Christmas lights— 
these are outward signs of the 
Christmas spirit. 


Although we cannot share-your 
Christmas joys in person, we send 
you a heartfelt wish for a MERRY 
CHRISTMAS. 





The Homestead Fire Insurance Co. 
WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 


59 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1930 








CAPITAL PAID 


eos AMES aa wars asad SNe ah aa eu eae Se ¥ 5,000,000.00 

RESERVE FOR ALL RID 5 oe Gp ere ce ree eeaees 27,094,244.66 

PO I sun Sis 5 nha ice -¥ 4 © S109 b Rata S ears aa ean 19,680,239.11 

et ES OE 5 Sk cree ook bieelear 1,700,000.00 

Ki OLN e ia Re anne Meany 51,744,483.71 

TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............... 26,380,239.11 
F. D. Layton, President S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 


Vice-Presidents 
R. M. Anderson, G. Thar Cowee, C. C. Hewitt, C. L. Miller, C. B. Roulet 
F. B. Seymour, Secretary and Treasurer 
Secretaries 
R. C. Alton, L. C. Breed, H. B. Collamore 
‘Assistant Secretaries , 
W. C. Browne, W. W. Corry, W. H. Hinsdale, W. O. Minter, S. W. Prince 
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NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


150 William Street, New York 
Incorporated 1811 


A Company with a continuous and 
unblemished record of over a Cen- 
tury in protecting the interests of 
policyholders and agents. 


LOLOL P rege” 


Agents Wanted Where Not 
Represented 
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THE GLENS FALLS GROUP 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE CO. COMMERCE INSURANCE CO. COMMERCE CASUALTY CO. GLENS FALLS INDEMNITY CO. 
GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 
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In the small town barber shops it was 
customary until within the last twenty 
years for regular customers to have their 
own shaving mugs. These mugs often 
were handsomely decorated with the 
name of the. owner and even had land- 
scapes on them to add to the “artistic” 
effect. Also they were nice to give as 
gifts to a bachelor, Pa, uncle, or brother, 
or husband, when nothing else could be 
thought of as a proper gift. I have 
often wondered what has become of 
these mugs as very few survive on the 
shelves of modern barber shops. 

I was told the other day that a great 
many were being used in cheap restaur- 
ants as coffee cups and I thought that 
this a good use for them. I did run 
across some of these relics in lunch cars 
and they were being used for that pur- 
pose. I presume some day that some 
collector will start a fad for collecting 
these, and that they will be sought after 
as much as old gin and whiskey bottles 
and other glassware are sought after now 
by “antique” collecting “nuts.” They 
might also add to their quest the old 
fashioned coffee cups, formerly quite 
generally used, with a gadget. to prevent 
the moustache from coming’in contact 
with the coffee, when it was thé’custom 
to wear a large and flowing moustache_in 
the early eighties. 

As to making use of things no longer 
in style I heard of a man who bought 
a large quantity of the large neckties, 
fashionable long ago and called “chest- 
protectors” by us kids in the eighties 
because they covered so much of the 
chest, hiding a dirty shirt, and who sold 
them to native Zulu chiefs in South 
Africa to use as part of their loin cloths. 
It shows that nearly everything can be 
put to some use, somehow. In my trav- 
els in northern New York I have seen 
lots of junk that people could not give 
away and was thrown away, that would 
now bring a small fortune, if sold to 
collectors of antiques. I know of a great 
many Currier and Ives prints, in some 
of the older taverns in New York, that 
would now bring thousands of dollars, 
and don’t think the natives don’t know it. 
No smart antique dealer can come up 
state now, as formerly, and hornswoggle 
these antiques away from them, as for- 
merly, thinking. the “hicks” don’t know 
anything. An old agent and friend of 
mine, who died years ago, traded a 200- 
year-old grandfather’s clock, in perfect 
condition, to one of these antique sharp- 
ers for a cheap, modern, brass trimmed 
clock, and the joke is he was perfectly 
satisfied until I told him the true value 
of the clock that had practically been 
stolen from him. Then he was mad. I 
told him that I always looked at that 
old clock as a possible asset to be real- 
ized on in case he ever got into debt 
with us, and that was why I was inter- 
ested in the matter. He jokingly said 
that he now realized why I had taken 
such interest in that clock every time I 
came to visit him, and now told him 
about it, not because I disliked to see 
him done, but because I had my com- 
pany’s interests so much at heart. An- 
other example of a fieldman’s purest mo- 
tives being misunderstood. 

(I always thought formerly that a man 
was somewhat of a fool to write on a 
train but I get a great kick now in pass- 
ing my spare time profitably and inno- 
cently that way. When I was a kid on 


the road, the “scenery” both outside and 
inside—pretty girls—had my full atten- 
tion, and I had no time to pound a 
typewriter, as I am at this present time 
doing. Strange how one’s interests and 
views change, in time.) 

ee Ce 


A Special Agent’s Code 
Thomas L. Farquhar, now retired 
president of the Newark Fire, and I, 
then with the Germania, were traveling 
together one day in November, 1908, as 
special agents and, while discussing an 
important agency appointment matter 


to take place at Buffalo, N. Y., we bes 


came so engaged in the matter, stand- 
ing in the old Rochester, N. Y., Central 
depot, that we let our train go by, and 
had to take a local. rd 


It is the only time that he and I hinds 


missed a train in the many years we 
had been traveling. In those days to 
miss a train was considered an offense 
against the “code of the special agent’s 
business.” 

We had certain rules in that “code” 
classified by numbers, as, for instance, 
rule thirteen, which, let us say, was that 


you were not to make love with the fair'! 


assured until the loss was settled. 

It may seem strange to stay-at-homes, 
which is a term we traveling men apply 
to non-travelers, that traveling men have 
been compelled for sound reasons. to es- 
tablish a code of table manners and eti- 


quette which might shock the fastidious. some time. 


For instance, when we eat in dining cars 
we do not care to have our outer cloth- 
ing defaced by food, whether liquid or 
solid; therefore, to prevent this when 
a train stops or slows down violently 
and the food on the table gets unruly 
and slides or spills over us we have ac- 
quired the habit of using a napkin ef- 
fectively by spreading it over our vest, 
and not laying it on our knees, which is, 
as you know, “de rigeur” in polite so- 
ciety. 

I suppose when people observe this 
they think we are a lot of roughnecks 
but we have to protect ourselves some- 
how, even if we do not live up to what 
is considered good manners. Also the 
narrow space on a table already over- 
crowded often compels us for conven- 
ience sake to discard a lot of dishes 
and spoons, which seemed horrible to 
some members of the elite, and eat from 
the main platter. 

Railroad companies have learned this 
now and are introducing large plates 
with divisions in order not to clutter 
up the tables. 

From 1894 until 1900 we used to get 
a full course dinner in the Central’s 
cars for fifty cents! Just think of that, 
and what it costs now. 

Rule twelve, let us say, was not to 
skip out of a hotel without paying, and 


- sO on, and so on. 


It was also against etiquette to leave 
a call for 6 a. m. within hearing of the 
“crowd” and then appear at about nine 
for breakfast—that was considered the 
worst kind of “bluffing.” 


To return to Mr. Farquhar. He called. 


me down for speaking brusquely to a 
man who “horned in” on me in the smok- 
er of that jerkwater local that day but 
later on, before we got to Buffalo, an- 
other man horned in on him, and “Tom- 
my” was reprimanded by me for being 
brusque, so it was horse and hoftse. 

I visited “Tommy” recently and found 
him just as full of fun and just as bright 
as of old, although he had been ill for 





The Language 


Joyeux Noel 


Buon Natale 
God Jul 

















Everybody Knows 


Froliche Weinachten 
Una feliz Navidad 


You may not understand these 
holiday greetings expressed in vari- 
ous languages but everybody under- 
stands the language of the heart in 
which we are wishing you a very 
Merry Christmas. 


“Tie New Brunswick 
FIRE INSURANCE CO 
WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 

59 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 





(French) 
(German) 
(Spanish) 
(Italian) 
(Swedish) 








His grit and good; nature 
and courage will no doubt pull him 
through his illness and we, his old 
friends, all wish him health, long life 
and happiness. 

His charming wife, who used to attend 
our summer meetings, is there to. cheer 
him up and help him and he is indeed 
fortunate to have her with him. 

* 
Indian Civilization im New York 

It is interesting to note that in the 
neighborhood of Cooperstown and One- 
onta until about thirty vears ago there 
were still in existence, ..id bearing good 
apples, part of the orchards planted and 
cultivated by the Iroquois Indians, who 
were corn and apple raisers, and not 
hunters, and maintained a high order of 
civilization as to social and political cus- 
toms, and had a “league of nations” plan 
in operation before the white man en- 
croached on their domain, “civilizing” 
them. 

The Iroquois themselves were a league 
of six nations, composed of the Mo- 
howks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Senecas, 
Tuscaroras and the St. Regis tribes, 
who, previous to their “league of na- 
tions” had been fighting one another. 

They had regular villages and_ built 
houses not using tents, like the West- 
ern Indians, who were still in the no- 
madic state of civilization, and of a much 
lower order. Their villages were called 
“castles” by the white pioneers, because 
their villages were palisaded. 

There are still Indian reservations in 
New York state and an Indian commis- 
sioner for Indian affairs in Albany. At 
Fort Plain, N. Y., was one of their main 
villages, also at Seneca Castle, near 
Geneva, the locality still bearing that 
name. 

On Canandaigua Lake, on the west 
shore, was the stronghold of the Sen- 
eca tribe, and at Oneida Castle was the 
Village of the Oneidas; where: Syracuse 
now »stands were the Onondagas, hence 
“Hateb'! Onondaga.” 

’ Ine central’ New York, near Victor, 
there are evidences of a race that pre- 
ceded the Iroquois. 

The Iroquois had female suffrage long 
before the white man allowed his wom- 
en to vote. The Iroquois females had 
a full voice and vote in the councils of 
the Iroquois “Long House,” which was 
the same as the parliament of the Eng- 
lish, where the chosen leaders of the six 
tribes met regularly, each door to the 
“Long House” representing one of the 
tribes. 

Sir William Johnson, at his “castle” at 
Johnstown, N. Y., which house is still 
there, planted six trees, one for each 
tribe. Three of these were still stand- 
ing when I visited this state property 
a few years ago. 

One does not have to go West to see 
Indian remains or learn of Indian lore. 
We have it right here in New York 
state, and one of my most interesting 
avocations while traveling in New York 
state has been to visit these various 
places and trace Indian history and ro- 
mance, as a surcease from the humdrum 
work of inspecting, appointing agents 
and adjusting losses, not to speak of 
getting in the dough. 

* * x 
Popular Insurance Ladies 


Referring to our “insurance ladies,” as 
we call those who have attended our 
summer meetings—who, of the older 
members of the insurance fraternity, has 
forgotten the delightful times Mrs. Percy 
W. Clark gave us with her French-Can- 
adian stories, and the beautiful singing 
Mrs. Chittenden regaled us with? Mrs. 
Chittenden was not like an amateur. She 
sang like a professional in a rich, pow- 
erful and soft, pleasing voice. Then 
there was Miss Wood, who originated 
our “Old Association Song,” and others. 





EXAMINERS INSPECT “TIMES” 


About twenty-five members of the 
Fire Insurance Examiners’ Association 
of New York made an inspection of the 
New York “Times” plant recently. 
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F. R. DuBois Outlines 
Duties of the Broker 


TALKS TO INSURANCE SOCIETY 





Gives Legal and Practical Position of 
Broker and Obligations to Clients 
and Companies 





Floyd R. DuBois of Frank & DuBois 
and one of the recognized authorities in 
the insurance brokerage field, gave an in- 
telligent, clear and concise picture of the 
legal and practical position of the broker 
and his obligations to clients and insur- 
ance companies in a talk he delivered re- 
cently before the course in insurance for 
brokers at the New York Insurance So- 
ciety. These remarks outline the position 
of the broker in the general insurance 
field so well that extracts are given here- 
with for the benefit of those who have 
business connections with brokers. 

As I see this subject in its diverse 
compactness, the legal positicn of the 
broker is that he is the accredited agent 
of the assured with all the duties, respon- 
sibilities and liabilities of an agency stat- 
us; his practical position is that he is 
hired by the assured as an expert ad- 
viser and aid in a complicated business; 
his obligation to his client is to give that 
client whole-hearted service to the very 
best of his ability and constantly to study 
and continue to maintain and increase 
that expertness and energy which to- 
gether establish that ability to serve his 
client; his obligation to the carriers, the 
insurance companies, is to deal with them 
fairly in every way. 

The broker is the accredited agent of 
the assured. That means that the as- 
sured, in common with all principals who 
delegate powers to others as their agents, 
is bound by all acts of his agent, the 
broker, which fall within the scope of his 
agency. If you are appointed by a man- 
ufacturer as his insurance broker to 'se- 
cure proper insurance on his factdry; 


your client .has rights against the in-r! 


surance companies by the terms of the 
insurance contracts to which you agree 
on his behalf. Your representations and 
Statements are his, whether or all or car- 
tied over into the written contract, so 
far as that insurance transaction is con- 
cerned; your failures and errors are his; 
he is bound by warranties accepted by 
you as part of his insurance contracts. 
He has delegated to you the right to 
represent and bind him. That is a very 
great responsibility and sets up a seri- 
ous liability on your part for due dili- 
gence in carrying out the terms of your 
appointment. 

Client Bound to Your Representations 

Your client is bound by your repre- 
Sentations. Your obligation, moral as 
well as legal, is to disclose all material 
facts, giving the insurance company of- 
ficials a true picture of the risk you are 
asking them to assume, and, further, to 
give true answers, if you answer at all, 
to any questions you may be asked. Now, 
if a broker, with fraudulent intent, makes 
a misrepresentation or is guilty of con- 
cealment, the insurance is clearly void 
and the broker is liable for damages. 
And if the broker, without fraud, inno- 
cently or carelessly make misrepresenta- 
tions or conceals material facts in placing 
the insurance, the insurance is voidable 
but possibly dependent on the circum- 
Stances, without liability on the part of 
the broker, 

And do not keep any policies for any 
client in your office. Make it an invari- 
able rule to deliver policies as soon as 
Possible. When an assured has had the 
actual contracts in his possession and 
has had opportunity to open and read 
them, his chances of holding you liable 
for any shortcomings are very greatly 
reduced. 

The broker, as the accredited agent 
of the assured, must steer an accurate 
Course. He must perform the full duty 
delegated to him by the assured, but he 
should also be careful not to overshoot 
the mark and to go beyond his author- 
ity. In life insurance, which is a branch 

Now very little about, the custom and 


the law is, apparently, that no insurance 
is in force until the premium is paid. 
In most other general forms of insur- 
ance that is not the case. The policy 
is in force as soon as its attachment 
date is reached, whether the premium is 
paid or not. Credit for the premium 
is extended to the assured by the in- 
surance company indirectly by extending 
credit to the broker, and the policy is 
sometimes, therefore, a valid part of the 
insurance structure of the assured before 
he even knows that the policy exists. 
A great many intricate legal situations 
and many lawsuits arise from this fact. 
- Suppose you are notified by one in- 
surance company that they wish to can- 
cel or that they are formally or infor- 
mally canceling their policy. Then sup- 
pose that you secure another policy in 
another insurance company to take the 
place of the policy being canceled. Then 
a fire occurs during the time both poli- 
cies may be considered in force. There 
is triple chaos. The assured may wish 
to take advantage of both policies and 
may sometimes be justly entitled to do 
so. The first insurance company may 
try to deny liability on the ground that, 
as the general insurance agent of the 
assured, your placing of the second pol- 
icy established a common consent to the 
cancellation of their policy prior to the 
effective time of formal cancellation. The 
second company may attempt to deny lia- 
bility, claiming, among other things, that 
such insurance placed by you in excess 
of total insurance expected from you by 
your client, did not come within your 
authority as agent for the assured until 
the effective date of formal cancellation 
of the first policy. And if the compa- 
nies do not deny liability, they will each 
certainly claim contribution towards the 
loss from the other company. 

These remarks would apply with even 
more force to the overlapping of binders 
rather than policies. 

Extent of Broker’s Authority 

The general practice is that you are 
justified in considering yourself vested 
with authority as broker by your client 
until he notifies you to the contrary or 


until you notify him that you are-.re- 


signing the appointment and advising 
him to take other measures to secure 
his insurance. Play safe. Be most care- 
ful to keep your assured advised of the 
status of his insurance. Set up a sys- 
tem of check and double check to fol- 
low your new orders through to com- 
pletion and to watch your expirations. 
And in every case where the assured is 
short of insurance which he expects you 
to secure for him, advise him quickly 
and make it a written record. 

Careful watch should be maintained to 
keep your legal status straight when you 
receive instructions to cancel, transfer or 
otherwise amend insurance. You have 
no general agency status permitting you, 
without special authority, to do those 
things. You should trace back the au- 
thority to cancel or amend to the same 
source from which you were given the 
original order. Otherwise, legal cornpli- 
cations and trouble for you may result. 

The law of contracts enters very ma- 
terially into the conduct of your profes- 
sion aS an insurance broker. Your 
whole business is to negotiate and ar- 
range contracts enforceable in the court. 
The insurance policy is a contract to 
indemnify the assured against fortuitous 
circumstances which cause losses, and 
part of the consideration for that con- 
tract is the payment of the agreed pre- 
mium by the assured. The vital point 
for you to remember is that no contract 
is binding which is one-sided. There 
must be a definite consideration for a 
contract. If the consideration is agreed 
on, its adequacy is not in question. 

What Constitutes a Contract 

An offer to make a contract, in other 
words a quotation made to you by an 
underwriter, is not in itself a contract 
and is not binding unless and until ac- 
cepted. There is no consideration in re- 
turn for the mere offer. There is still 
an open market for a good many kinds 
of insurance, particularly in the marine 
and inland marine fields, and if an un- 





derwriter makes an offer to you, saying, 
“T will write this business for you for 
1%, if you delay unreasonably in se- 
curing the acceptance of your customer, 
the quotation certainly will not be bind- 
ing on the underwriter unless he chooses 
to have it so. In fact, some marine un- 
derwriters go so far as to take the po- 
sition that no quotation is binding unless 
accepted on the spot. 

Now I am coming to a point that is 
very apt to come up in your careers. 
Many brokers with a small volume of 
business to handle, and many others who 
wish to keep their time free for solicit- 
ing business rather than for handling it, 
make arrangements with large brokerage 
houses to handle the details of their 
business for them, to conduct all the 
transactions with the insurance compa- 
nies, draw up the forms, check and ap- 
prove the policies, and in general to per- 
form all the duties of an insurance 
broker except the solicitation of orders 
and the delivery of the policies. Now it 
is an established principle of the law of 
agency that, in the absence of specific 
agreement to that effect, the agent can- 
not delegate his authority. You might 
find yourself between the devil and the 
deep sea if you accepted the appoint- 
ment'from a client as his insurance 
broker and then without his knowledge 
and consent employed another broker- 
age house to do the work, for there 
might be a lapse, a failure to tie up be- 
tween the obligations of the insurance 
company and the assured, in that the rep- 
resentations and acts of the insurance 
broker employed by you might not bind 
the client and you might have incurred 
an additional liability for lack of proper 
performance by failure to do the work 
yourself, having entrusted it to others. 
That is a situation easily cured if you 
will remember always to advise and get 
the consent of your client if you should 
seek assistance by delegation of your 
authority to other insurance brokers. 

Just as your acts as agent for your 


client bind your client, so do the acts 
of your employes bind you. The care- 
less or wrongful act of an employe. may 
not only damage the reputation of his 
employer, but ruin him financially. It 
would be a splendid thing for us if our 
liability were limited to the loss of the 
commissions involved, but, unfortunately, 
this is not the case. The insurance 
broker undertakes to secure proper in- 
surance. If he fails through fault of his 
own or of his employes, he is in gréat 
jeopardy—therefore, to be or not to be 
a corporation, with the limitation of lia- 
bility which is an adjunct of the cor- 
porate status, is a vital question for the 
insurance broker. There is no uniform 
answer to that question. Some of the 
largest firms are partnerships. Some of 
the smallest are incorporated. That is 
a matter for individual judgment. 

The broker is liable to the state for 
failure to abide by the provisions of the 
insurance laws and the general laws of 
the state. 





DECISION ON PROOFS OF LOSS 


An insurance company which, by rea- 
son of credit extended to a policyholder 
by an agent, may have possession of in- 
surance policies at the time of a fire, 
may not so delay turning over the poli- 
cies as to prevent filing of a proof of 
loss within the required sixty days, ac- 
cording to a decision of the Michigan su- 
preme court in the case of Floyd D. 
Struble vs. National Liberty. The Na- 
tional Liberty defended a claim based 
on a fire which destroyed Struble’s home 
and contents at Mt. Pleasant in the fall 
of 1928, basing its defense on the non- 
filing of proof of loss within the sixty- 
day period. The lower court directed a 
verdict for the company but Struble ap- 
pealed. The supreme court found error 
and ordered a new trial. According to 
the high tribunal’s opinion the campany 
was responsible,-.directly or indirectly, 
for the delayed filing of proof of loss. 
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Dr. Sarah Hardy, Wife 
Of E. R. Hardy, Is Dead 


A WOMAN OF GREAT CULTURE 





Mother of Columbia University Prodigy 
Held University Degrees of Law 
and Medicine 





Dr. Sarah Drowne Belcher Hardy. the 
wife of Edward Roche Hardy secretary 
of the Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc., and one of the most intellectual 
women in New York City, died Mon- 
day morning at St. Luke’s Hospital after 
a short illness. She was 66 years of 
age. Mr. Hardy’s host of friends through- 
out all branches of insurance are grieved 
to learn of his great loss and are ex- 
tending to him their deepest sympathies. 
Funeral services were held Wednesday 
afternoon at St. Agnes’ Church in New 
York and burial was in Providence, R. I. 

The mother of Edward R. Hardy, Jr., 
the “boy prodigy” at Columbia Univer- 
sity who since has become an Episcopal 
deacon, Mrs. Hardy was a member of 
the New York bar, a physician and well 
known authority on bacteriology and a 
devout churchwoman, After distinguish- 
ing herself in her chosen professions of 
medicine and law for many years she 
devoted herself almost entirely to the 
education of her son, born in 1908, when 
at an early age he began to show evi- 
dence of extraordinary mental qualities. 

For many years the Hardvs have lived 
on West 118th street, close to Columbia 
University, and the cultural atmosphere 
and opportunities adjacent to every large 
center of learning. Mrs. Hardy became 
the constant companion of her son, per- 
sonally directed his secondary education 
and at the age of twelve years he en- 
tered Columbia. Three years later he 
was graduated and at the age of sixteen 
acquired the degree also of Master of 
Arts. He studied for the ministry and 
last year at the age of twenty-one was 
ordained an Episcopal deacon. Mrs. 
Hardy accompanied her son to classes at 
college, to outside lectures and concerts 
and in every possible was facilitated his 
studying. 

Mrs. Hardy was born in Providence 
on March 28, 1864, daughter of Thomas 
Reynolds and Helen Belcher. She at- 
tended the Providence Classical School 
and Boston University, from which she 
was graduated in 1887. The next year 
she received her A.M. degree from New 
York University and then studied medi- 
cine at the Women’s Medical College, 
receiving her M.D. degree in 1891. Later 
she studied law at New York University 
and was admitted to the New York bar 
in 1900. Meantime she had worked in 
the laboratories of Johns Hopkins and 
various medical schools in Germany and 
France, specializing in bacteriology and 
pathology. She was a delegate to the 
International Medical Congress in Rome 
in 1893 and in Moscow in 1897. From 
1901 to 1903 she did research work in 
the Rockefeller Institute. As a result 
of her studies she published in 1903 a 
bock called “Clean Milk” which received 
a bronze medal at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition in St. Louis in 1904. 

Mrs. Hardy was a member of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, the New 
York County Medical Society, the New 
York State Medical Society, the New 
York Bar Intercollegiate Alumnae, and 
Alumni of Boston University and of 
New York University. She was married 
to Mr. Hardy in 1900. 





QUEENS CO. RATES LOWERED 


The New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization, suburban division, has 
filed new fire insurance rates for 
Queens County dwelling risks, as sug- 
gested by the New York State Insurance 
Department. These rates do not con- 
tain the surcharge for conflagration 


risks heretofore applied and become ef- 
fective as of November 1 as to renewals 
and new business. 


SCHOOL THANKS INSURERS 





Fire Companies’ Efforts to Reduce 
School Hazards in Oklahoma City 
Are Warmly Appreciated 


The unselfish efforts of the stock fire 
insurance companies in Oklahoma 
through the activities of the Oklahoma 
Inspection Bureau are beginning to bear 
fruit. Early in January the Bureau un- 
der the direction of C. T. Ingalls, man- 
ager, made a complete survey and re- 
port on conditions relating to life and 
fire hazard of the Oklahoma City pub- 
lic schools with details of construction, 


occupancy, egress, hazards and protection 
of each individual building was pointed 
out and criticized, with recommendations 
made for correction of each feature criti- 
cized. 

As a result comes a letter written by 
J. R. Barton, superintendent of Okla- 
homa City schools, which was also re- 
printed in the “Nation’s Schools,” com- 
menting upon the unlimited value of the 
report and the importance of rectifying 
the criticized points. These have all re- 
ceived consideration of the school officials 
with the result that all school buildings 
have been fully equipped’ with standard 
equipment for fire extinguishing and fire 


drill systems recommended by the Bu- 
reau have béen adopted. 

The letter also gives assurance that all 
recommendations of the Inspection Bu- 
reau will be carried out as soon as they 
can possibly be handled. 





NEW N. Y. EXCHANGE MEMBERS 

The following new members were 
elected to the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange last week: Bernard W. Gra- 
ham, New York representative of the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia; Colonial 
State Fire of New York; Germanic Fire 
of New York and the Metropolitan Un- 
derwriters, Inc., as agent for the Su- 
perior Fire. 











You Rarely See Our Name 
In the News Columns 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company does not often figure in 
the news. We usually have to pay to get our name in. 


We don’t move to a new insurance district. 
insurance district in LeRoy. 


We don’t often tell about startling new plans for making you rich. 
In our 83 years of experience, we have learned that most revolu- 
tionary discoveries don’t work. Instead, we try out new policies 
quietly, iron out “the bugs,” and give them to our agents ripe, 
right, and ready. 


Believe it or not, Ohio Farmers agents like our way of doing 
business. 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE Co. 


Organized 1848 


LERoY 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 


We don’t announce new officials 
and new department heads very often. Our folks mostly stay put, 
so that they become acquainted with you and you become 
acquainted with them. 


WE ARE the 


OHIO 
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Theft of Auto by 
Prospective Buyer 
Covered by Policy 


WHEN NOT AN EMBEZZLEMEN? 





California Court Holds Dealer Can Col- 
lect When Purchaser Enters Store 
With Criminal Intent 





In an action on an automobile theft, 
robbery and pilferage policy, which ex- 
cepted the wrongful conversion, embez- 
zlement, or secretion by a mortgagor or 
vendee in possession under mortgage, 
conditional sale, or lease agreement, it 
appeared that a man giving a fictitious 
name and fictitious address in San Fran- 
cisco entered a dealer’s place of business 
in San Jose, inspected the cars and, with 
the salesman on duty, was about to en- 
ter the insured car when another party 
who had an appointment with the agent 
arrived. The prospective purchaser was 
then requested by the salesman to drive 
the car around the block while he was 
interviewing the new arrival. Shortly 
thereafter, when the salesman finished 
his business, he turned to look for the 
stranger, but found he had disappeared 
with the car, and neither was seen again. 
The question in the case was whether 
the car was the subject of theft within 
the policy. The court, Granger vs. New 
Jersey Ins. Co. (Cal. App.) 291 Pac. 698, 
affirmed judgment for the insured, say- 
ing: 

“The facts as above narrated conclu- 
sively show that here the swindler had 
formed a guilty intent to obtain posses- 
sion of the automobile at or before ‘the 
time he unlawfully acquired it, and that 
his possession at all times was unlawful. 
He gave a fictitious name and address 
and did other acts which plainly showed 
his guilty intent to acquire the car. His. 
act therefore constituted larceny, which 
crime constitutes *theft’ within the mean- 
ing of the -bond. Security Ins. Co. vs. 
Sellers-Salmon-Liquor Co. (Tex. Civ. 
App.) 235 S.W. 617; Brady vs. Norwich 
Union Fire Ins. Co., 47 R. I. 416.” 

When this “theft” policy was issued, 
there was no such crime or offense under 
the California penal statutes as “theft.” 
There were larceny, larceny by trick or 
device and embezzlement. The statute 
subsequently enacted, in its definition of 
theft, includes what formerly constitut- 
ed the several crimes of larceny and em- 
bezziement. It is not retroactive. Yet 
the court held the act was covered by 
the policy for various reasons. The 
Opinion said: 

Policy Exceptions Limited 

“Here the policy insures against ‘theft, 
tobbery or pilferage,’ and then proceeds 
to except from its operation the wrong- 

ul. conversion, embezzlement, or secre- 
tion by a mortgagor, vendee in posses- 

Sion under a mortgage, conditional sale, 
or lease agreement. This clause does not 
except wrongful conversion by any other 
Persons than those named therein. It 
Seems clear that wrongful conversion, 
embezzlement, or secretion, being ex- 
cepted as to a certain class only, it is 
Testricted to that class alone, and the 
sured is protected under the policy 
from such acts on the part of others 
Within the terms employed in’ the policy. 

€ are of the opinion, therefore, that 
the policy, under a reasonable construc- 
tion of its terms, not only insures against 
loss by theft or some other form of lar- 
ceny, but likewise includes a loss by em- 
ezzlement, except as to a limited class. 
Aside from this conclusion, it has been 
8enerally held that the words ‘theft,’ ‘rob- 
bery,’ and ‘pilferage’ are words that are 

Well understood, and that they are used 
mM insurance policies in their common 
and ordinary meaning. Royal Ins. Co. 


¥s. Jack, 113 Ohio St. 153.” 
It has been directly held that where, 





as here, one represents himself as a 
prospective purchaser and induces an 
agent to part with a car upon the pre- 
text that he desires to try it out and 
never returns it, that the transaction 
constitutes theft within the meaning of 
the policy. Champion vs. Chicago Fire 
& Marine Ins. Co., 104 N. J. Law 554, 
141 A. 794; Automobile Underwriters’ Co. 
vs. Rhinehold (Tex. Civ. App.) 255 S.W. 
1,116; Federal Ins. Co. vs. Hiter, 164 Ky. 
743, 176 S.W. 210, L. R. A. 1,916 E. 575; 
Southern Casualty Co. vs. Landry (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 266 S.W. 804. Whether, there- 
fore, the offense constituted larceny or 
embezzlement, is of no consequence, as 
either offense constitutes ‘theft’? within 
the meaning of the policy.” 

“Aside from these considerations, we 
are of the further opinion that the facts 
show a larceny rather than an embezzle- 
ment as claimed by appellant. The pre- 
vailing rule is that any scheme, whether 
involving false pretenses or other fraud- 
ulent trick or device whereby an owner 
of property is swindled out of it with 
the preconceived intent of the swindler 
to unlawfully possess it, is classed as 
larceny. The natural and obvious mean- 
ing of the word ‘steal’ is a felonious 
taking of property. Darling vs. Clement, 
69 Vt. 292, 37 A. 779.” 





TAKES OVER THREE COMPANIES 





Christiania General Gets Control of 
Marine Insurers Located at 

Oslo, Norway 

to European reports the 
wave of insurance mergers going through 
the world has reached Norway. The 
Christiania General, a leading Norwegian 
company which also maintains an office 
in this country, and which in Europe 
is better known as the “Storebrand” 
(“Big Fire”) or, to quote its full name, 
Christiania Almindelige Forsikrings Ak- 
tieselskap “Storebrand,” has taken over 
three smaller companies also domiciled 
at Oslo. The companies in question are 
the Forsikrings Aktieselskap Poseidon, 
which was founded in 1871; the Norske 
Atlas, which dates only from 1915, and 
the Christiania Marine. 

All these companies were writing 
largely marine business and the world 
crisis in this line of the insurance busi- 
ness is felt as strongly in Norway as 
anywhere. The Poseidon had a capital 
of 1,000,000 N. Kroner and a premium 
income of 1,837,806 Kr., fivé-sixths of 
which consists of marine. The Norske 
Atlas had a capital of 2,040,000 Kr. and 
a premium income of 3,809,801 of which 
about two-thirds was marine. The 
Christiania Marine had a capital of 
1,000,000 Kr. and a premium income of 
1.860.767, consisting of marine business 
chiefly. 


According 


Critical Views Of 
Cunard Cover Terms 


COMPANIES ARE DISSATISFIED 


British Underwriters Contend Only 
Lloyd’s Representatives Were Con- 
sulted on Policy Terms 








The Cunard Insurance Agreement Bill 
will, when enacted, authorize the Board 
of Trade to undertake that proportion 


of the risk on the proposed new Cunard 
liner which cannot be placed in the open 
market. 

It may now be revealed that ever since 
the terms of the bill have been known 
there has been grave dissatisfaction 
among the marine insurance companies 
with the conditions under which the 
Government proposes to carry out this 
underwriting. These conditions virtually 
dictate the terms on which the market 
must either accept the risk or refuse it. 

The initial error, for which the Board 
of Trade is held responsible, appears to 
have been made when the chairman and 
deputy chairman of Lloyd’s were con- 
sulted and no representatives of the com- 
pany market were invited to express their 
opinion. This happened despite the fact 


that perfect machinery for consulting’ 


both Eloyd’s and the companies exists 
in the Joint Hull Committee, on which 
both are represented. 

When the terms of the proposed agree- 
ment were known, strong representations 
of the companies’ views were made to 
the Board of Trade, and these were 
partly embodied in the amendment 
moved by I. J. Albery when the bill 
passed through the committee stage. In 
particular, it is understood that excep- 
tion is taken to the rate of 6d per cent. 
per month for continuing the building 
risk after the expiry of the initial pe- 
riod of three years. When Mr. Albery 
moved that the continuation should be 
subject to a rate “to be arranged when 
the period of continuation is known,” 
Mr. Graham asked that the amendment 
should not be pressed. 





MARINE BUSINESS IN JAPAN 


The depressed state of shipping in 
Japan is causing shipowners to explore 
every avenue of economy. It is, there- 
fore, only natural that they should ap- 
peal to the Japanese Government which 
somewhat strictly regulates insurance 
practices, to enforce rate reductions on 
hull business. The appeal goes even 
further in that it advocates a return to 
the arrangements in force in the war 
period when the state acted as marine 


_ Teinsurer. 


The companies are resisting this move 
though the suggestion is made that if 
the state did become reinsurer, premium 
rates might be reducible as it is assured 
that the greater part of the losses would 
have to be carried by the Government. 
It is said that the British offices, with 
whom most of the reinsurance is at pres- 
ent placed, are unable to make a profit. 








APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $7,289,004.71 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $12,994,064.64 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,394,635.82 
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Change of Route 

Voids Marine Cover 
INSURANCE COMPANY UPHELD 
New York Appeal Court Contends 


Terms of Policy Must Be 
Followed Explicitly 








In an action on an open cargo policy 
to recover for the loss sustained by the 
theft, pilferage or non-delivery of a part 
of a shipment from London to New York 
of raw fur skins, it appeared that be- 
tween the time the shipment left the 
warehouse and the time it. arrived in 
New York a portion of the furs was 
stolen. The declaration which the ship- 
per was required to send to the insur- 
ance company before any particular risk 
was covered stated that the shipment 
was made per the “Homeric” from Lon- 
don to New York. 

The goods were in fact shipped from 
London via Southampton to Havre, and 
reshipped from there to New York via 
Southampton. They therefore crossed 
and recrossed the English Channel on 
transport steamers before proceeding on 
the “Homeric” from Southampton, al- 
though the direct and usual voyage did 
not require such trans-shipment. This 
was done to secure the advantage of 
lower freight rates from Havre. The 
insurance company had no notice of the 
routing via Havre until after the. loss 
was discovered. It refused payment of 
the loss on the ground that the shipment 
was not made from London to a port in 
the United States, but from London to 
a French port and thence ‘to Southamp- 
ton before shipping from that port on 
the “Homeric” to New York. 

The New York Court of Appeals, 
Weinberg vs. Holman, Inc. vs. Provi- 
dence Washington, holds that the ques- 
tion of deviation or change of voyage 
did not arise in the case. The goods 
were not shipped in accordance with the 
declaration of shipment, but from an- 
other port by another route which was 
not deviated from. The shipper delib- 
erately exposed the shipment to the un- 
necessary hazards of the Channel voyage 
to obtain a lower freight rate. 

There was no error or omission in the 
description of the voyage from London 
to New York, but the voyage described 
was not a roundabout voyage from Lon- 
don to Havre to New York. The voy- 
age actually embarked upon was not the 
one insured. The court said that equit- 
able considerations will not allow an ex- 
tension of the coverage beyond its fair 
intent and meaning in order to do raw 
equity and obviate objections which 
might have been foreseen and guarded 
against, even though the contract is a 
policy of insurance. 





LAKE NAVIGATION CLOSES 

Navigation on the Great Lakes ended 
on Monday of this week, although nearly 
all the steamers had reached their win- 
ter mooring several days before that 
time. Quite a number of cargoes were 
moved after the regular marine rates ex- 
pired, special policies at advanced pre- 
miums being written to cover this move- 
ment. 

There was no loss of any large size 
sustained by the writers of late season 
insurance, according to word from the 
Great Lakes region, and other losses also 
were less than 50% of the total of 1929. 





CREDITORS MAY GET 35% 

Under especially favorable circum- 
stances non-privileged creditors of the 
Neptune Assekuranz Compagnie, Ham- + 
burg insurance company which was 
pulled down through the collapse of its 
parent company the Assekuranz Union 
of 1865, may get a creditors’ dividend of 
35% it was revealed by the receivers 
recently at a creditors’ meeting. Amounts 
owed from the Assekuranz Union were 
not even included in the statement as it 
is not sure whether anything will be paid. 
The Assekuranz Union held 96.4% of the 
stock of the Neptunus which was not 
fully paid up. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 

















Bonding Companies Seek 
Change In Indiana Law 


ATTITUDE OF SURETY ASS’N 





Depository Bond Committee Goes on 
Record Against Inadequate Bank 
Protection of State Funds There 





A decided opinion against the Indiana 
law which permits banking institutions in 
that state to carry depository bonds up 
to only 50% of the total amount of state 
funds on deposit in such institutions was 
voiced at a meeting last week of the 
depository bond committee 6f the Surety 
Association of America. Viewing this 
situation from all angles and in recog- 
nition of the fact that Indiana has had 
its share of bank failures in recent 
months, it was felt by the committee 
that steps should be taken to have the 
present law changed. 

For one thing the chances of the sure- 
ty getting adequate salvage in case of 
loss are greatly diminished by the pro- 
vision of the law that the bank figures 
first in the recovery, then the surety 
company. A proper subrogation clause 
in this connection should read as follows: 

the amount of the assured’s deposit at the 
time of the default of the bank does not exceed 
the amount of this bond, the company shall be 
subrogated to all the rights of the assured 
against the bank and any person or corporation, 
as respects such default; and the assured shall 
execute all papers required, and shall co-operate 
with the company, to secure to the company 
such rights. 4 

“If the amount of the assured’s deposit at 
the time of the default of the bank exceeds 
the amount of this bond, the company shall 
be entitled to share with the assured the amount 
of any dividend or payment received from the 
bank in the proportion that the amount of this 
bond bears to the total amount of the deposit 
at the time of the default of the bank. The 
company shall be subrogated in the same pro- 
portion to all other rights of the assured against 
any person or corporation, as respects a default 
on the part of the bank; and the assured shall 
execute all papers required, and shall co-oper- 
ate with the company, to secure to the com- 
pany such rights.” 

Then there is the problem of only a 
small premium on such business, hardly 
worthwhile for the amount of work done 
in handling the bond. 

The surety men also object to the so- 
called cancellation clause in bonds writ- 
ten in Indiana which gives the right to 
serve cancellation notices but makes the 
surety obligated under the bond until an- 
other one is put in force by the bank. 





NEAL BASSETT OPTIMISTIC 





Firemen’s of Newark Head in Talk Be- 
fore N. J. Surety Ass’n Sees Grad- 
ual Return of Prosperity 
Neal Bassett, head of the Firemen’s of 
Newark fleet, predicted a gradual return 
of prosperity in a talk he gave last Tues- 
day before the luncheon meeting of the 
Surety Underwriters Association of New 
Jersey. It was one of the largest turn- 
outs of the year, forty-five being present. 

Mr. Bassett impressed upon the sure- 
ty men that this year has not been such 
a happy one for the companies, not so 
much because of losses but because of 
investment setbacks. Believing in insur- 
ance as the foundation of business 
throughout the country, he felt that in- 
surance men should look with confidence 
into the future as prosperity is certain 
to return although it may be gradual. 

The speaker said that conditions in the 
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Busy Executive Session 
Of H. & A. Conference 


MANUAL REVISIONS APPROVED 








Decide on Washington, D. C., for May, 
1931, Annual Meeting; Resolution 
on Misleading Terminology 





The Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference in an executive committee 
session at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
this week decided upon Washington, D. 
C., as the convention city for its next 
annual meeting to be held the latter 
part of May, 1931. The committee meet- 
ing resembled in many respects the old 
mid-winter meetings which the confer- 
ence has held up until two years ago, 
when they were abandoned. Many acci- 
dent and health leaders from the Central 
West were in attendance and more than 
one hundred were present at a luncheon 
held preliminary to the executive session. 
B. H. Groves, assistant manager of agen- 
cy development of the life, accident and 
group department of the Travelers in 
Chicago, was the luncheon speaker, and 
he presented an interesting outline of 
his company’s agency training system. 

Dr. J. R. Neal, vice-president, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Life, president of the con- 
ference, welcomed the committee and 
other members to Chicago and D. C. 
MacEwen, Pacific Mutual Life, as chair- 
man of the executive committee, pre- 
sided with the following members pres- 
ent: F. L. Barnes, Provident Life & Ac- 
cident; T. Leigh Thompson, National 
Life & Accident; W. G. Tallman, Great 
Western Insurance Co.; J. W. Scherr, 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, and H. G. Royer, 
Great Northern Life. 

Praise for R. S. Hills in Manual Division 


Perhaps the most important accormp- 
lishment of the meeting was the adop- 
tion of the report of the manual. cgm- 
mittee as presented by R. S. Hills, Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding. This report, rec- 
ommending important revisions in the 
manual of the conference, is the result 
of more than two years of intensive work 
on the part of Mr. Hills’ committee and 
has entailed a tremendous amount of la- 
bor. Mr. Hills presented a verbal ex- 
planation of some of the changes and 
said that a prepared announcement will 
be provided member companies explain- 
ing the new plan of classification for the 
benefit of company representatives. 

The old classification designations, as 
follows: AA, A, B, C, D, E, I, X and 
XX and XXX, have been eliminated and 
the following substituted: A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G, H, I and K. There has been 
an increase in the number of occupa- 
tions listed and the classification of some 
occupations has been changed. The re- 
port now goes to the printers and proofs 








East have been worse than in the West 
for the reason that more Easterners 
were in the stock market at the time of 
the crash. He had no sympathy for 
those people not in the market who have 
taken the same attitude as those who 
have really been its victims. 

The annual meeting of the association 
will be held January 6 at which officers 
for the new year will be elected. 


‘cies which in effect are otherwise. 
also in accord with the code of ethics 
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will then be submitted to the executive 
committee for final check and approval. 
A new set of special instructions has 
been prepared to conform with the 
changes. Mr. Hills and his committee 
received a unanimous vote of thanks 
from the committee. 


Report of J. W. Scherr 


The committee also considered and 
adopted a resolution of considerable im- 
portance to the health and accident busi- 
ness as follows: 


“Resolved by the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters’ Conference that in the drafting 
of accident and health policies all names, 
titles, headlines, phraseology or sales litera- 
ture not easily understandable or which is 
misleading or which may be susceptible of 
misinterpretation, should be avoided by the 
members of the conference.” 


This resolution, it is understood, was 
prompted by present practices of some 
companies in the use of the term “non- 
cancellable” in designating certain poli- 
It is 


of the conference and has to do with a 
practice that should be adhered to by 
non-conference companies as well. H. G. 
Royer, president, Great Northern Life, 
presented the resolution. 

Another report commanding consid- 
erable interest was that of J. W. Scherr, 
chairman, legislative and public relations 
committee, who announced that a spe- 
cial communication had been sent to 
every state insurance commissioner ask- 
ing for his co-operation with the confer- 
ence, in advising it in advance of rulings 
affecting the accident and health busi- 
ness. Twenty commissioners already 
heard from have consented to do this. 
So that the state officials may have a 
thorough knowledge of the aims and pur- 
poses of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference a special booklet has 
been prepared and a copy sent to each 
of them. The committee also urged a 
closer legislative contact in the various 
states and recommended that Executive 
Secretary Harold R. Gordon be author- 
ized to maintain such contact, especially 
at this time when the majority of legis- 
latures are preparing to convene. The 
report of Mr. Scherr’s committee was 
approved. 

The committee went on record as op- 
posed to governmental ownership of pub- 
lic utilities and water power projects, in 
response to a questionnaire from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY A SUCCESS 





C. & S. Club Elects George E. Hayes 
as President; 350 Attend Astor Affair; 
Entertainment Fine 


With a turnout of more than 350 the 
Christmas party of the Casualty & Sure- 
ty Club of New York last night at the 
Hotel Astor was one of the largest and 
most successful ever held. Holiday fes- 
tivities were halted momentarily while 
retiring President Thomas J. Grahame 
introduced to the diners George E. Hayes 
of the Union Indemnity, the incoming 
president. George H. Reaney, United 
States Guarantee, is the new first vice- 
president; John P. Madigan, Union In- 
demnity, secretary-treasurer, 

Eighteen companies reserved tables for 
the affair in parties ranging from eight 
to fourteen. And at the table always 
Set’ aside for past presidents there was 
not a seat vacant. The entertainment 
—arranged for by Leo A. Welsh, enter- 
tainment committee chairman, and staged 
by the Century Amusement Club—was 
the best ever with tap and soft shoe 
dancers, an Hawaiian specialty dance and 
many other appealing numbers. ; 

Mr. Grahame was generally praised 
for a most successful administration as 
president. 





LEARNING INSURANCE 





James Roosevelt, Son of N. Y. Governor, 
Works Mornings in Boston Office 
While Studying Law at University 
James Roosevelt, 22-year-old son_of 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of New 
York state, a Harvard graduate and now 
attending the Boston University Law 
School, is getting some practical busi- 
ness knowledge in the Boston office of 
Victor M. de Gerard, representative of 
the Maryland Casualty, while engaged 
in the study of law. Young Mr. Roo- 
sevelt reports to the insurance office at 
9 a. m, spends the morning there, and 
goes to his classes in the afternoon. 





RAPS N. J. LAW ‘ 

The New Jersey financial responst 

bility act, a year old, was denounced 

Wednesday as a farcial piece of Jegisla- 

tion by Motor Vehicle Commissioner 

Hoffman. He said it should either be 
corrected or repealed. 





APPROVE NEW RATES IN MAINE 

Revised compensation rates for Maine 
have been approved by the insurance 
commissioner to become effective Feb. }- 
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Stockholders Voting 
On Gen’! Surety Action 


REPORT OF E. J. DONEGAN 





Board of Directors Expected to Meet 
Later This Month to Act on $5,000,- 
000 Cash Dividend Payment 





Keen interest was manifested in sure- 
ty circles last week over the announce- 
ment by E. J. Donegan that the $10,- 
000,000 General Surety Co., of which he 
is executive vice-president, is to retire 
from the insurance field, reinsure its 
present lines and pay a dividend of $5,- 
000,000 in cash to its stockholders. A 
meeting of its stockholders is being held 
to ratify the action and it is expected 
that a directors’ meeting will take place 
before the end of this month at which 
the cash dividend will be declared. 

Mr. Donegan set forth clearly in his 
report to the directorate his reasons for 
recommending that the General Surety 
be retired, taking due cognizance of the 
fact that the company had made both an 
investment and underwriting profit since 
it began business early in 1928. It paid 
to its stockholders in this time nearly 
a million dollars in dividends; its total 
cash payments to stockholders in 1929, 
in the form of earnings, return of capital 
and distribution of surplus reached the 
remarkable total of $4,210,000, leaving 
it still holding $10,000,000 in capital funds. 

Reasons for Action 


A short time ago the General Surety 
obtained approval of its directors to 
withdraw from the direct writing field 
and enter into the reinsurance field. “We 
did so,” Mr. Donegan points out, “be- 
cause in the latter by avoiding the ex- 
pense of building a field organization, 
we might hope to operate more econom- 
ically and thus limit the encroachment 
into surplus usually required for devel- 
opment of business. This, we believe, 
was a step in the right direction. 

“It was, however, only a step. If the 
parent company which owns General 
Surety Co. (and its affiliated corpora- 
tions) is to carry out its program with its 
stockholders, it now appears that it 
should not only look for but should re- 
ceive dividends with reasonable prompti- 
tude. As officers of the holding cor- 
poration, we have so advised it. On 
the other hand, as officers of General 
Surety Co., we feel that it should not be 
developed with any commitment to or 
expectancy of immediate dividends. 

“The same holding corporation which 
controls General Surety Co. has mort- 
gage and banking interests which do not 
suffer from the premium reserve rule 
and from some of the other obstacles 
which the new insurance company must 
hurdle. There is no reason why General 
Surety Co., which has yielded both an 
investment and an underwriting profit, 
and is not yet extensively committed to 
the hazards of insurance, should not re- 
insure the inconsiderable risks already 
assumed and so redistribute its assets 
that they become invested in those af- 
filiated mortgage and banking enterprises 
which promise present profit and imme- 
diate dividends. 

“The world may call it foolish of us 
to build up a $10,000,000 insurance cor- 
poration and then to tear it down again 
in three short years. We do not see 
it so. We should not let pride or a 
desire for mere consistency stay our 
hand. In years to come our assets might 
become very productive if they remained 
invested in the insurance field, but we 
know we can make them productive to- 
day in our mortgage and banking enter- 
prises. Recognizing the change in condi- 
tions since our organization, the wise 
and courageous thing to do is to shape 
our course accordingly.” 

Sees Business Over-Capitalized 

Mr. Donegan had a number of inter- 
esting observations to make on new com- 
panies generally in the course of his 
report to the directors. He emphasized: 

“It is evident that the casualty and 
surety business, in a competitive sense at 


least, is over-capitalized. There are 
eighty-four surety and/or casualty and 
surety companies listed on the latest 
United States Treasury Department 
statement. The capitals and surpluses 
of these companies aggregate approxi- 
mately $315,000,000. In the year ending 
December 31, 1929, they wrote total pre- 
miums of about $760,000,000, or a turn- 
over of only twice their capital funds— 
in many if not in most cases without 
underwriting profit. 

“The multiplicity of companies creates 
a shortage in competent production and 
man-power. The average city does not 
possess a number of fully qualified cas- 
ualty and surety agents equal to the 
number of companies seeking representa- 
tion. As.a rule, the older and more ex- 
perienced agents, usually producing the 
better classes of business, represent the 
long established companies, and if they 
would consider new representation at all, 
would do so only on a basis which would 
increase the acquisition cost beyond the 
point of safety. In addition to this, com- 
petition, together with the growing ten- 
dency toward rate regulation by the 
states, is slowly but surely reducing the 
fund to which the companies may look 
not only for profit but also for solvency. 

Trend Toward Fleet Operation 

“Moreover, there is a growing trend 
toward fleet operation. Multiple line 
groups, supplying all the requirements 
of the agent, be they casualty, surety, 
fire or marine, possess a tremendous 
competitive advantage over the company 
individually operated, and the power and 
prestige proceeding from the grouping 
of their capitals, together with the econ- 
omies they attain through mass produc- 
tion, bodes ill for the survival of the 
single line independent. Indeed, we ven- 
ture the prediction that, a few of the 
old line thoroughly established compa- 
nies excepted, the next two decades will 
see the disappearance of the independent 
insurer. 

_“We would not be understood as in- 
timating the “belief that insurance no 
longer offers opportunity to the capital 
invested in it. It is one of the most 
essential businesses in the world, and 
when and if it fails to offer opportuni- 
ties, we will be in a sad way indeed. 
We mean merely that because of the 
special causes mentioned, added to the 
general economic disturbance, it is tem- 
porarily in the doldrums. That it will 
emerge sooner or later is certain, but 
we see no reason why we should commit 
$10.000,000 of our money to it, not yet 
really hazarded. when its tides are at 
the least propitious ebb.” 





ENLARGE OFFICIAL STAFF 

The official staff of the Occidental In- 
demnity, one of the casualty companies 
in the Fireman’s Fund group of Cali- 
fornia, has been enlarged by the elec- 
tion of Eugene F. Hord as. vice-presi- 
dent; Lester M. Caldwell as assistant 
vice-president, and Edward V. Mills as 
secretary. These executives hold the 
same official positions in the Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity. 





JOINS A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 

A. W. Marshall & Co. of Newark, gen- 
eral agents of the Standard Surety & 
Casualty, has added Albert J. Smith to 
its staff as casualty underwriter. Mr. 
Smith was formerly connected with the 
Newark branch office of the Commercial 
Casualty. 





IN NEW OFFICES TODAY 

The offices of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia 
have been moved to Suite 600-5 Bullitt 
building, 131 S. Fourth street, and the 
Federation is holding open house exer- 
cises today for its many insurance 
friends. 





LICENSED IN NEW JERSEY 

The Associated Indemnity has been 
authorized to transact business in New 
Jersey, making it the fourteenth state 
in which the company is now doing busi- 
ness. 


AUTO FATALITIES UP 4% 





Travelers Tabulation Points to About 
32,000 Deaths from This Cause 
In 1930 


Motor vehicle accident deaths in the 
United States this year will be approx- 
imately 32.000. or 4% greater than the 
fatality toll of last year, it is indicated 
by reports of state authorities compiled 
by the Travelers. The gain in the num- 
ber of persons killed will make this year’s 
fatality toll 155% greater than it was 
in 1920 and 46% greater than the 1925 
figure of automobile accident deaths. 

The country-wide record of deaths for 
this year is based upon figures from thir- 
ty-nine states, thirty-one of which have 
reported fatalities, through October, the 
last month for which complete figures 
are available. 

During the period covered by state 
reports the rate of increase in deaths 
was much greater for the first half than 
is indicated for the entire year. .From 
Tanuary to May inclusive motor vehicle 
deaths increased nearly 11% over the 
corresponding period of last year. Dur- 
ing the second half of the ten-month 
period there was a decrease of less than 
1% from the record for the same months 
last year. 

Although the number of deaths from 
June to October inclusive exceeded by 
nearly 33% the fatalities for the first 
five months, the increase has not been 
as great as for the same period of last 
year. In 1929 deaths from June to Oc- 
tober increased 46% over the number. 
of fatalities for the first five months. 

If the rate of increase prevailing dur- 
ing the second five months of the year 
had continued upward during the second 
five months as it did last year, the in- 
crease ijn motor vehicle deaths for this 
year would have been more than 3,000 
instead of the 1,000 indicated. 





COMPULSORY ACT UNDER FIRE 
Its Repeal In Bay State Sought Under 
Bill Filed; Demerit System Urged 


By Commissioner Brown 


A constant stream of recommendations 
are being made in connection with the 
Massachusetts compulsory automobile 
liability act. First and foremost is the 
report recently filed by Insurance Com- 
missioner Merton L. Brown recommend- 
ing that careless motorists be penalized 
through an increased premium charge 
under a demerit plan such as is in effect 
in Connecticut. 

A bill has also been filed with the 
state house of representatives by R. D. 
Sawyer of Ware providing for the re- 
peal of the law. And another bill calls 
for the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for the compensation of persons in- 
iured in motor vehicle accidents and for 
the payment of an accident fee to the 
motor vehicle registrar by car owners. 





NEW AUTO LIABILITY POLICY 





Described by Hartford Accident in Com- 
pany Magazine; Has Financial Re- 
sponsibility Provision 
Details of a new automobile liability 
policy issued by the Hartford Accident 
are given in the current issue of the 
“Hartford Agent” which introduces two 
new features: first. a standard financil 
responsibility provision, and second. a 
provision for writing convertible colli- 
sion insurance. Under Declaration 8 the 
company has redefined “pleasure and bus- 
iness purposes” and “commercial pur- 
poses” to make that declaration much 
clearer as regards the operation of the 
car. Also in Condition A of the “addi- 
tional assured” clause the term “adult” 
has been defined to mean a person over 

twenty-one years of age. 





JOINS GLENS FALLS INDEMNITY 

Earl R. Redfield, formerly with the 
Bankers Indemnity home office in New- 
ark. has joined the Glens Falls Indem- 
nity in its metropolitan office, New York, 
as manager of burglary and plate glass 
lines. 


Latest Compensation 
Tendencies Revealed 


VALUABLE C. OF C. BULLETIN 





Gives Effect Of 1929 And 1930 Legisla- 
tion; Trend Toward Increased 
Benefits Seen; Other Changes 





Another valuable bulletin has becn 
sent out by the insurance department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, this time having to do 
with tendencies in workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance and containing the tabula- 
tion by the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance of the effect of the 
1929 and 1930 amendments to state com- 
pensation acts. It is stressed that of the 
forty-four states having such laws, thir- 
ty-eight acted on the subject during 
their regular legislative sessions in those 
two years. In only six states was there 
no action taken. The tendency toward 
increased benefits and liberalization of 
the law in other ways was decidedly 
shown. 

Among the interesting facts noted in 
the bulletin are the following: (1) In 
twenty-two states the employer is pre- 
sumed to elect to come under the com- 
pensation law but in ten states positive 
action by the employer is required; and 
if he so acts, the employe’s acceptance 
is presumed except in Kentucky where 
positive acceptance by the employe is 
required. (2) Funeral expenses are pro- 
vided for in all states except Oklahoma 
where the act does not apply to death. 
(3) During 1929 and 1930 fifteen states 
increased the death benefit. And the 
permanent total disability benefits were 
increased in California, Colorado, Illi- 
nois, Montana, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, New York and Virginia. 

Waiting Periods Reduced 

(4) The permanent and _ temporary 
partial disability benefits were increased 
in 1929 and 1930 in California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Montana, New Jersey, New 
Mexico and Virginia. Temporary total 
disability payments were increased in 
nine states. (5) During 1929 and 1930 
five states reduced the waiting period 
or liberalized it in other ways. ‘Two 
states require no waiting period. The 
tendency, observes the Chamber of Com- 
merce, is to reduce the waiting period to 
one week. (6) Medical benefits were in- 
creased in eight states, all compensation 
states now providing medical benefits. 
(7) Of the forty-four states having such 
laws awards for occupational diseases are 
allowed in eleven states, the District of 
Columbia, and under the longshoremen’s 
act, and the United States civil employes 
compensation act. 

The bulletin notes that employers gen- 
erally are greatly concerned about the 
continual legislative tinkering with com- 
pensation acts, making for uncertainty 
while they desire stability. This con- 
clusion is reached: “Much can be done 
to bring about a measure of stability by 
employers taking an active interest n- 
dividually and through their commercia 
organizations in the trend of legislative 
amendments and rulings that affect com- 
pensation benefits and costs.” 


OPERATE ON DECHERT 


Burton D. Dechert, Jr., who is con- 
nected with the automobile department 
of the Century Indemnity at the home 
office in Hartford, recently underwent 
an emergency operation there for acute 
appendicitis. He is now convalescent. 
Mr. Dechert is the only son of Burton 
D. Dechert, widely known in Southern 
field circles, who is now associated with 
the B. P. Carter general agency 1n Rich- 
mond. 








ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 
Wesley G. Cannon, manager, >a" 


Francisco office, Union Indemnity an 
New York Indemnity, was recently clect- 
ed a vice-president of these companies. 
His duties will remain unchanged except 
that in his new post he will be the Pa 
cific Coast liaison officer of the compa- 
nies in the Insurance Securities group: 
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WHAT ABOUT 
Your PROFITS? 


The proper and consistent development of fidelity 
and surety lines is concededly profitable to agents. 


This company is extraordinarily well qualified 
to assist and service agents in solving surety and 
fidelity problems. Practically all of its officers have 


themselves been agents and consequently approach 
difficulties with a field viewpoint. 


General agency connections in fidelity and surety 
lines are still available in some territories. A letter 


from you will bring a prompt and personal reply. 





Equitable Casualty & Surety 
Company 


JOHN L. MEE, President 


2 Lafayette Street New York City 
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“Equitable in Practice as in Name” 
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Is There A Place For Modernism 
In Insurance Advertising ? 


By BETTY FELLOWS, Director of Publicity 
Royal and Eagle Indemnity Companies 


A glance through the trade journals 
would convince most of us that if there 
is a place for modernism in insurance 
advertising, that place is not being oc- 
cupied. Even the advertisements of 
agents directed at the man they hope to 
sell are faintly reminiscent of old Doc- 
tor Johnson’s definition of a second mar- 
riage, “A triumph of hope over experi- 
ence.” 

This would be easier to understand if 
the public at whom this advertising is 
directed could be kept segregated in 
some sort of a private world—a world 
utterly devoid of billboards, car_ cards, 
magazines, movies and postmen. Then 
the dull rows of figures and stolid, unin- 
teresting type faces with which insurance 
advertising is frequently adorned would 
not have to compete for the reader’s in- 
terest with scarlet bathing suits poised 
over a blue-green pool, with roadsters of 
flaming hues and fountain pens of doubt- 
ful utility but irreproachable beauty. In 
this “best of all possible worlds” for 
lazy copywriters the radio, the fur coat 
and the electric refrigerator would not 
lure away the hard earned dollars of Mr. 
Prospect by unfairly making him want 
these things, instead of merely impress- 
ing him with the fact that he could ob- 
tain such articles if he should decide to 
do so. 

But unfortunately for most of us who 
write copy we do not live in such a 
world and just as long as Mr. Prospect 
reads modern newspapers and maga- 
zines just so long will he be exposed to 
attractive typography and-.eye-arresting 
layouts. So if modernism has no place 
in insurance advertising then insurance 
has no place in modern life, a statement 
that would make even the most casual 
of us stop and shudder. 


An Attractive Folder 


Let us consider for a moment a folder 
on Fur Insurance prepared by a com- 
pany for direct mail distribution by its 
agents. This folder, if it does a good 
job, must appeal to three classes of pros- 
pects. Prospect No. 1 doesn’t own any 
furs, nor does any member of his fam- 
ily, and he will only give it a passing 


glance on its way to the wastebasket. 
However, this man may easily become a 
future prospect and it is the folder’s 
job to tell him that he can obtain such 
insurance if necessary and to give him 
a feeling that the company it represents 
is both reliable and up-to-date. All of 
this in the few seconds that elapse be- 
tween the folder’s entrance from the en- 
velope and its exit into the wastebas- 
ket. 

In this case the appeal is entirely to 
the sense of sight and touch. Colors 
that harmonize and arrest the eye, a lay- 





Miss Fellows’ Background 


The author of this article is one of 
the newcomers in the insurance ad- 
vertising field. Her background in- 
cludes pioneering ad work with the 
General Electric Co. in its Cuban and 
Mexican offices and with the J. C. 
Penney Co., large chain store group. 
In her plea for modernism in insur- 
ance advertising Miss Fellows is de- 
cidedly practicing what she preaches. 
The modernistic touch is constantly 
in evidence in her direct mail material 
(samples illustrated below) and her 
treatment of the house organs put out 
by the companies she represents. 











out that is faintly suggestive of the ad- 
vertising he is accustomed to see in ex- 
pensive periodicals, attractive typog- 
raphy—all of these play their part in 
causing him to pause just those few sec- 
onds, that may cause him to remember 
the company to its advantage at some 
future time. 

If the folder had been’ poorly printed 
on cheap paper, the colors crude and-the 
art treatment and typography-of*the vin- 
tage of 1901, wouldn’t the average “man 
be inclined to judge the company and its 
offering accordingly? And unconscious 
impressions are often the hardest to 
eradicate. 

A Copy Suggestion 

Prospect No. 2 is inclined to give the 
folder more attention, as his wife has 
just purchased a new fur coat. Herein 


lies the importance of easy-to-read copy, 
of telling your story in captions and sub- 
headings. This man will probably give 
you a minute—no more—and you must 
tell your story quickly and plainly to 
capture his attention. I believe the fol- 
lowing query printed at the top of every 
sheet of copy paper would help us all 
immeasurably : 

Does this copy answer the following 
objections : 

(a) I don’t need this insurance. ; 

(b) Granted that I do need it; I can’t 
afford it. 

(c) Supposing that I do need it and 
might afford it, what will I get for my 
money? 

Prospect No. 3 is, of course, the copy- 
writer’s ideal—the man at whom far too 
much copy is aimed—the man who reads 
every word you have written, studies it 
carefully and eventually signs on the 
“dotted line.” Blessed man, may your 
tribe increase! But it won’t. There are 
ten of Prospect No. 1 to one of Pros- 
pect No. 2 and about one thousand of 
Prospect No. 2 for every Prospect No. 3 
encountered. 

Modernism in advertising insurance? 
Why of course. Just as surely as type- 
writers and adding machines have in- 
vaded insurance offices, just so surely 
will modern art treatment, modern type 
faces and modern viewpoints influence 
insurance advertising. You may invest 
the subject of insurance itself with the 
halo of tradition and the dignity of 
years, but it is the need for insurance 
that your copy must sell, and this need 
is colorful, brimming with the very 
drama of life itself—as modern as the 
changing world in which we live. 





BEYER GETS DESK SET 

Herman E. L. Beyer, who was for 
ten years state superintendent of New 
Jersey of the forgery bond department 
of the National Surety and who resigned 
to accept the New Jersey managership 
of the General Indemnity several weeks 
ago, was presented last week with a 
handsome onyx desk set, the gift of his 
former associates at the Newark office 
of the National Surety. 





JOINS STANDARD ACCIDENT 

Patrick F. Tierney, formerly with the 
National Surety, has joined forces with 
the Standard Accident in New York City 
as surety production manager for the 
metropolitan territory, working under 
Welles L. Allen, resident vice-president. 
He has been in the business for about 
eight years. 





Royal Indemnity Folders With Modernistic Motif 
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Woodward, Fondiller 
and Ryan 





Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 





Jonathan G. Pn Offices at 
Richard Fondiller 

Joseph Linder 75 Fulton St. 
Evelyn M. Davis New York 











WANTED— 


Casualty Special Agent with New 
York State experience. 


Box 1155 
The Eastern Underwriter 








110 Fulton St., © New York, N. Y. 











COVER NEWLY EMPLOYED MEN 





Workmen’s Compensation Insurance Is 
Given New York City Job-Holders 
by Emergency Work Bureau 
It has been reported by J. H. Hutch- 
ins, business manager of the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
in New York City, that the great num- 
ber of unemployed who are being given 
jobs through the efforts of the Emer- 
gency Work Bureau are all being fully 
covered with workmen’s compensation 
insurance. To the present date there 
have not been many accidents reported. 
The Emergency Work Bureau is com- 
posed of the Catholic Charities of the 
Archdiocese of New York, the Charity 
Organization Society of New York, Jew- 
ish Social Service Association and the 
New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. It represents a 
considerable extension of the work which 
has been formerly done by the last 
named association. Instead of giving the 
unemployed money or food and cloth- 
ing, the idea is to find temporary work 
for them. Oftentimes this temporary 
work leads them into permanent em- 

ployment. 





Cc. A. WOLF IN NEW POST 


Fits Into Fireman’s Fund Indemnity as 
Production Man; Formerly With 
Standard Accident 


Charles A. Wolf, well known in cas- 
ualty-surety production circles along 
William Street, is now connected with 
the Eastern department of the Firemans 
Fund Indemnity handling production 
work for all lines in New York City 
and suburban territory. F 

Nearly fourteen years in the business, 
Mr. Wolf has spent the past eight years 
with the Standard Accident in its New 
York office, first as production super- 
intendent of bonding lines and later as 
agency supervisor for all lines. His first 
company connection was with the Hart- 
ford Accident in New York as a bond- 
ing underwriter. He stayed with the 
Hartford for five years, thence going t0 
the Standard Accident, and recently 
leaving that company to join the Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity. 





NEW BUFFALO AGENCY 

Alden Rogers and P. T. Newconib have 
opened a general insurance firm under 
the firm name Rogers & Newcomb 10 
the Genessee building, Buffalo. Bot 
men formerly were with the insurance 
firm of J. R. Ingham & Co. at Buffalo. 
The Aetna Insurance Co. is the agency$ 
leader. 





GENERAL INDEMNITY AGENTS 

Howard Whitlock of Grantwood, N. J. 
and Charles F. Van Arsdale of Bloom- 
field have been appointed agents in their 
respective territories for the Genera In 
demnity. 
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Brisk Writing Of 
Depository Bonds 


CLOSED BANK OF U. S. A FACTOR 





Underwriters Still Cautious on Southern 
Risks But More or Less Receptive 
to Other Offerings 





The closing of the Bank of United 
States in New York City last week 
had the effect of giving considerable 
stimulation to the depository bond busi- 
ness in the metropolitan district and else- 
where. Even on Saturday there was no 
sign of a slackening in the demand, one 
company office having three calls, one 
long distance, for bonds. Depository un- 
derwriters have been kept constantly on 
the jump in the past month or so and 
have given more concentration to bank 
statements than in any other similar pe- 
riod in the past few years. 

Requests came into local offices quick 
and fast for covers on funds of bank- 
tuptcies, receiverships, trustees and ex- 
ecutors and also for the accounts of 
business concerns following the Bank of 
United States excitement. The amounts 
ranged moderately from $25,000 to $150,- 
000. Wherever possible such business 
was accepted by the surety companies 
although their attitude generally on bank 
business in the South and West is still 
one of extreme caution, accepting lines 
only after the keenest scrutiny. 

In the vicinity of Louisville, Ky., the 
indications are that directors of banks 
and other financial companies will not 
sign personal bonds in the future of a 
depository nature. The news came out 
last week that thirteen directors of the 
closed National Bank of Kentucky would 
arrange at once to turn over to the city 
of Louisville approximately $500,000 
which they had guaranteed payment on 
personally. This means a decided drain 
on private fortunes. It is believed that 
fom now on it will be difficult to get 
many bank directors to take such chances 
no matter how sound an institution may 
be considered. 





HANDLING LARGE BONDS 





Maryland Casualty Covering U. S. Gov- 
ernment Building Construction; 
$2,635,000 and $7,000,000 Bonds 
The Maryland Casualty is furnishing 
the $2,635,000 contract bond required by 
the United States Government on the 
new House office building at Washington 
on behalf of the Consolidated Engineer- 
ing Co., which was awarded the contract 
a few weeks ago with the lowest bid 

of $5,270,000. 

The Consolidated Engineering Co. is 
completing the Department of Commerce 
uilding on what is said to be the larg- 
est contract ever awarded by the Gov- 
ernment on a single building, the con- 
tract price amounting to $13,567,000. The 
$7,000,000 bond on this building was also 
€xecuted by the Maryland Casualty and 
is believed to be the largest of its kind 
ever written. 

Lehnert, Griffin & Anderson, Inc., 
onding agents of Baltimore, are han- 
dling the placing of the bond for the 
Contracting firm. 





PLAN TRIP TO JAMAICA 


_ James F, O’Hea, production manager 
in the National Surety’s Greater New 
York department, and Mrs. O’Hea will 
leave on December 24 for a three weeks’ 
tip to Jamaica in the British West In- 
= They plan to be back by January 





$3,385,000 TRUSTEE BOND 


ane National Surety through its Great- 
a $3306 York Department has executed 
cet 5,000 trustee bond on the _Palmer 
ate in Westchester County. Edwards 
Ooth were the brokers. 





LICENSED IN ARIZONA 


F he Fireman’s Fund Indemnity has 
€n licensed in Arizona. 


EUGENE F. HORD RETURNS 

Eugene F. Hord, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, is back 
at his desk in New York after attend- 
ing the head office conference of his 
company in San Francisco. Charles R. 
Page, senior vice-president of the Fire- 
man’s Indemnity mate, accompanied him 
East. Mr. Page is making a business 
trip to New York. 





NAME HAFF AGENCY 
The Bankers Indemnity of Newark has 
named Walter S. Haff & Co., 84 William 
street, New York, as its borough agent 
for all casualty lines. 








CLAIM DEPARTMENT CONNECTION 


Head of claims department, for the past ten years, of one of the largest 
nationally known manufacturing companies, including various lines of manu- 
facture throughout the United States, and two railroads, due to financial 
conditions, will be open for new position the first of the year. Understands 
all branches of compensation and public liability. University graduate. 
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FIDELITY and 
SURETY BONDS 


BURGLARY aud PLATE 
GLASS INSURANCE 


“Stuck 


9 


Dice "EM UP!” Three little words, but fraught with 


significance. They’re costly words, too! The yearly toll 
exacted from banks, merchants and other property- 
owners by hold-up men is estimated to be more than 
$100,000,000! 


Even as you read this, somewhere in this crime-ridden 
country of ours, somebody--maybe one of your own 
clients--is complying with the command to “stick 
"em up.” 

There seems to be no sure-fire preventive for such 
attacks. But, there is an effective and economic anii- 
dote--insurance! There’s a form of Burglary and Rob- 
bery Insurance for every purse and purpose. And it’s 
an easily renewable line which pays those who sell it 
handsome returns in the way of commissions. Need 
we Say more? 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 
COMPANY of MARYLAND 


Baltimore 
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1880 GOLDEN JUBILEE 1930 


OF THE WORLD’S PIONEER IN LIABILITY INSURANCE 
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HERE was not much attention paid to liability insurance. We 

50 have carefully searched the files of several insurance journals 
Years and even there find little or no mention of the form of insurance 
cAgo originated, fifty years ago, by The Employers’ Liability Assurance 


Corporation, Ltd. 
* ok x 


HE Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., and its affiliated 
companies, are in the process of finishing what they started. It is an end- 
less task, for there will always be a need for this form of insurance, just as 
Today there will always be accidents to workmen, to the public, and to others in the 
industrial plant or on the premises of the home owner, storekeeper, or the 
owner of the office building. 


Our fifty years experience has taught us this. There is a need for liability 
insurance. There is a comparatively small amount of this form of insurance 
sold to home owners and many others whose need for it is great. 


Whether or not you are associated with the world’s pioneer in liability insur- 
ance, or with its affiliated companies, The Employers’ Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the American Employers’ Insurance Company, it is your duty as an 
insurance man to spread the gospel of this form of insurance. If the Ameri- 
can Agency system is to endure, it behooves every insurance man to make 
sure that Avs clients at least are adequately protected. 


If you are not a member of The Employers’ Group family, you can never- 
theless fittingly celebrate the Golden Jubilee of the World’s Pioneer in Lia- 
bility Insurance, by selling more of this form of insurance. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. (The World’s Pioneer in Liability 
Insurance); American Employers’ Insurance Company; and The Employers’ Fire Insurance 
Company, comprise The Employers’ Group — 110 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 
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CASUALTY & FIRE & 


INSURANCE (gee) = BONDS 
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Surety’s Liability 
Ends With Delivery 


IMPORTANT COURT DECISION 





Hanson & Hanson Suit Against National 
Surety Decided In Favor Of Com- 
pany; Controls Other Cases 





The liability of a surety company un- 
der a broker’s blanket bond ends when 
securities in transit are delivered to the 


receiver, and theft of the securities fol- 
lowing the safe delivery does not affect 
the surety, the Appellate Division in the 
First Department has ruled, reversing 
a decision of the special term of the Su- 
preme Court. This decision is of con- 
siderable importance to surety compa- 
nies, as a number of cases now pending 
in the courts involve the same princi- 
ple.) Rumsey & Morgan represented ‘the 
National Surety defendant in the action, 
which had been brought against it by 
Hanson & Hanson, brokers. David 
Rumsey and Henry N. Arnold appear- 
ing as counsel. The Hanson & Hanson 
lawyers were Krause & Hirsch. 

The plaintiffs received an order for 
certain securities of the value of $19,300, 
which they gave to one of their. em- 
ployes for delivery to the purchaser at 
its place of business. The employe de- 
livered the securities to the purchaser 
at its place of business, taking back a 
written receipt which reserved title to 
the securities in the plaintiffs until pay- 
ment by certified check shall have been 
made therefor upon the understanding 
and agreement with the purchaser and 
in accordance with the custom of trade 
existing in the stock brokerage business 
and stock security market, that no de- 
livery and transfer would be made of 
the property until and unless a certified 
check or cash in the amount of $19,- 
300 was delivered to plaintiffs’ employe. 

Thereafter, pursuant to custom, the 
plaintiffs’ employe returned to the prem- 
ises of Baran & Co., Inc. (the purchas- 
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er), within a short time after the sur- 
render of possession of the property, to 
pick up a certified check or cash in the 
amount indicated, but upon his return, 
the plaintiffs’ employe found the prem- 
ises abandoned and deserted, and the 
property removed and concealed, and the 
officers and representatives of Baran & 
Co., Inc., -had absconded and disap- 
peared. 


Securities Surrendered 


The opinion goes on to state that 
under these circumstances there was a 
deliberate surrender of possession of the 
securities at their destination, and ac- 
cordingly under the express terms of the 
bond, the risk of the defendant was at 
an end, The plaintiffs claimed that there 
had been no delivery until receipt of 
payment and that the securities should 
be deemed in transit until such payment. 

They relied upon a well known deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeals, in a case 
in which the messenger was to deliver 
the securities in return for a certified 
check. The securities were obtained 
from him by means of a paper device 
which purported to be a certified check 
but was not. The Court of Appeals in 
that case held the surety company liable 
since the property had been taken from 
the possession of the messenger by trick 
and device while they were still in tran- 
sit from the broker to the customer. 

Justice Finch’s opinion states that the 
distinction between that case and the in- 
stant case is obvious. In the case in the 
Court of Appeals the transit was to end 
by the surrender of possession, the trans- 
fer of title and of payment, all of which 
were to be simultaneous. Delivery was 
obtained by the trick and device of giv- 
ing the messenger a bogus certified 
check. 

Delivery Finished 


In the present case, the transit was 
ended, the delivery made, and possession 
surrendered in strict accordance with the 
instructions of the plaintiffs, the brokers. 
The theft occurred subsequently. 

The opinion points out in addition, that 
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the bond in the present case contains 
a provision which was lacking in the 
case decided by the Court of Appeals. 
This provision expressly limits and de- 
fines the transit as follows: 

“Such transit risk to begin immedi- 
ately upon receipt of such property by 
the transporting employe or employes or 
partner or messenger temporarily em- 
ployed and to end immediately upon 
delivery thereof at destination.” 

The court held that the plaintiffs’ ar- 
gument to the effect that delivery be de- 
fined as passage of title only upon re- 
ceipt of a certified check, would result 
in a strained construction of the bond 
and would not be in accordance with the 
context of the bond. The decision dis- 
misses the plaintiffs’ complaint. 

The majority opinion of the court was 
written by Justice Finch, with whom 
Presiding Justice Dowling and Justices 
McAvoy and Sherman concurred, where- 
as Justice Merrell dissented and voted 
to affirm. 





NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

President Henry P. Reardon of the 
Casualty Underwriters’ Association of 
Northern New Jersey has appointed W. 
J. Morcom, Aetna Casualty & Surety; 
William Haynes, New Amsterdam Casu- 
alty, and Harry Wind, Schlesinger-Hel- 
ler Agency, as a nominating committee 
of the association to select nominees for 
officers to be elected at the next meet- 
ing of the association which will be held 
in the Down Town Club, Newark, on 
Wednesday, January 14. 





APPOINTED INDIANA SPECIAL 

The Glens Falls Indemnity and Com- 
merce Casualty have appointed Harold 
V. Johnson as their special agent for 
central and southern Indiana to be lo- 
cated in Indianapolis. 





BROOKLYN APPOINTMENT 
The Continental Casualty has appoint- 
ed the Stich Agency, Inc., 152 Montague 
street, Brooklyn, as its borough agent 
for all casualty and surety lines. 
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MUST INSURE CADDIES 


The New Jersey Golf Association has 
advised its eighty affiliated clubs that 
they must take out compensation insur- 
ance as a protection against injuries to 
their caddies. The action was taken 
after the State Department of Labor 
of New Jersey had ruled golf clubs were 
responsible for caddies’ injuries. Hereto- 
fore the clubs have regarded the boys 
as the employes of the players alone. 
The law provides that when boys be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
are permitted to work without their 
working certificate and are injured, dou- 
ble compensation must be paid. Insur- 
ance companies will pay only half of 
this amount. Boys under fourteen are 
not insurable. 





PRAISE FOR DR. McCAHAN 


High praise for the comprehensive and 
illuminating review of the automobile 
problem made by Dr. David McCahan 
of the University of Pennsylvania in his 
address before the Federation last week, 
was given by Edson S. Lott, president 
of the United States Casualty, who re- 
marked that it was one of the finest 
addresses he has ever listened to. Mr. 
Lott said: “Dr. McCahan says we need 
men of experience in the insurance busi- 
ness and I say we need men of Dr. Mc- 
Cahan’s type in our business to help in 
the solution of its problems.” 





R. V. GOODWIN’S ARTICLE 

As New York state director of the 
committee of correspondence and safety 
of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
Richard V. Goodwin, assistant secretary 
of the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, has 
an interesting article in the “National 
Republic,” a monthly devoted to Ameri- 
can history and public affairs, entitled 
“Dealing With the Red Menace.” 





A. DUNCAN REID BACK 
A. Duncan Reid, president, Globe In- 
demnity, returned this week from a trip 
to the Pacific Coast. 
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And The Automobile Problem 


Dr. David McCahan Sees Many Dangers in State Insurance; 
Says Coverage Would Not Be As Broad As That Under 
Private Carriers; Favorable Reaction To His Talk 


One of the most favorably received 


and widely discussed talks given during 


Insurance Week in New York City last week was the one by Dr. David McCahan, 
assistant professor of insurance in the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
of the University of Pennsylvania on “State Insurance and the Automobile Prob- 
lem.” The author of a much quoted and authoritative book on “State Insurance,” 
Dr. McCahan’s presentation of this subject before the Insurance Federation of 
America in its annual meeting covered so much ground and took up so many prob- 
lems of vital interest to insurance company executives that The Eastern Underwriter 
is quoting extensively from it as follows for the information of the casualty business. 


The Huge Accident Toll 


“One of the most serious indictments 
of modern civilization is the development 
of a form of transportation which, 
though a blessing to millions, is never- 
theless one of the most potent menaces 
to life and limb in our country today. 
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We are told that 31,000 people lost their 
lives as a result of accidents in 1929 and 
that upwards of a million more were 
Unfortunately, conditions have 
not improved during the current year 
and it seems likely that this record will 
be increased by at least 5%. 

“Whether we view these appalling sta- 
tistics from the standpoint of their re- 
lationship to the number of cars in use 
or to the size of population, we learn 
that the death and injury rates are on 
the increase. With death and disability 
losses jumping 50% in five years, with 
the number of automobiles in use in- 
creasing annually until they now total 
27,000,000, with the growing practice of 
having at least two cars in a family, and 
with the necessary inclusion of a great 
many persons whose ability to drive well 
is dubious, we are confronted with a 
problem of such vast social and economic 
significance that no thinking man can 
pass over it lightly. 

“The means taken for meeting this 
situation logically fall within two groups; 
(1) those for reducing to a minimum the 
hazard itself and (2) those for mini- 
mizing the financial consequences there- 
of. Unfortunately, these are frequently 
confused but I maintain that our think- 
ing will be much clearer and that our 
solutions to this much sounder if we 
recognize that there are two distinct 
problens, of which the former, in my 
judgment at least, is of primary im- 
portance. Let us not obscure therefore 
the necessity for adopting drastic safe- 
ty measures, as the prime essential for 


injured. 


cutting down the accident rate. After 
all, that is real insurance in the first in- 
stance. * * * 


Possibility of State Funds 


“What we particularly wish to discuss 
is the possibility that out of the mass 
of legislative proposals and enactments 
may come the establishment of state 
automobile insurance funds. Bills to this 
effect have been introduced into many 
legislatures and it is not inconceivable 
that 1931 will witness a hitherto un- 
equalled flood of such proposals. It is 
but natural that any legislation which 
smacks of compulsion should give rise 
to the argument that ‘the state requires 
it, therefore the state should furnish it 
at cost.’ But here we have a great deal 
of loose thinking. * * * 

“The value or success of a particular 
form of social insurance legislation is 
by no means dependent upon the entry 
of the state into the insurance business. 
This has been well demonstrated in the 
case of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. Recognition of the fact by us, 
however, does not necessarily mean that 
the public will agree. To many there 


appears to be a magic in having the 
name of the state attached to an insur- 
ance plan. We cannot answer such by 
proclaiming that there should be ‘more 
business in government and less govern- 
ment in business.’ They will not accept 
that dictum and believe that it is used 
only to veil the issue. They realize that 
we are living in a changing world and 
it may be desirable to modify our old 
concepts from time to time to meet 
new conditions. 


“The only way in which we can con- 
vince them that modification of this 
character is not for the best interests 
of themselves and the general public is 
to show them what reasonably may be 
expected if we turn over to state offi- 
cials the operation of a business which 
is complex in its very nature and which 
has developed its service under a regime 
of private competition. 


More Limited Coverage 


“If experience in other fields affords 
a reliable gauge, the coverage to be 
expected from a state insurance fund 
would not be so broad as that obtain- 
able from private carriers. Usually, the 
provisions of private contracts are more 
liberal and permit of greater flexibility 
as respects adaptation to the needs of 
the insured. This is particularly true 
in the case of workmen’s compensation 
and haii insurance policies. The prob- 
lem of extra-territorial protection partic- 
ularly suggests itself in this connection. 
It is quite likely that an automobile com- 
pensation fund might, by law, be permit- 
ted only to insure the motorist for ac- 
cidents occurring within the state bor- 
ders. It would then be necessary for 
a motorist to obtain a special contract 
with a private insurance company in 
order that he might have adequate cov- 
erage. 


Political Aspects 


“One treads on dangerous ground when 
he refers to political influence and its 
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WHAT IS EXPERIENCE RATING? 


Experience rating is the more modern development of merit rating. Schedule 
rating is limited because it applies only to differences in physical hazards of 
sufficient importance to have a marked bearing on the risk. 


Experience rating has more universal application. It utilizes the actual experi- 
ence of the individual risk—usually over a period of five years—and thus 


takes account of all conceivable hazards of whatever nature. 


While it is more 


comprehensive, it is also more easily applied since personal inspection is not 


necessarv for the purpose of rating. 


Debits or credits are calculated by measuring the deviation of a given risk’s 
experience from the average experience for all risks in the same class. A 
factor of credibility is then applied to this difference, and the result is trans- 
lated into a debit or credit to be applied to the manual rate. Obviously, experi- 
ence rating is applicable only to risks producing an experience satisfactory for 


rating purposes. 


Experience rating was originated and developed by conference stock casualty 
companies in accordance with their policy to produce rates that are defensible 


for each individual risk. 
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bearing upon the administration of a 
insurance fund. Nevertheless, we have 
manifold instances of its baneful effect 
in other fields. Our political system o 
administering governmental machinery j 
woefully inefficient so far as government 
itself is concerned. And by no meang 
is that political system adapted to the 
operation of a business. When we car4 
ty it over into business activities, indif- 
ference, mismanagement and inefficiecy| 
are bound to follow. 


“We note for example that among com- 
pensation insurance funds many officials 
have had no previous insurance training! 
or experience. The turnover among ex- 
ecutives is high and in spite of the tech- 
nical ability which should be required 
for the management, the scale of salaries 
is ordinarily low. The dual functions of 
various compensation fund administra- 
tors are incompatible and decidedly to be 
deplored. The tenure of office is too 
uncertain for the most part to attract 
capable men who might wish to enter 
this field as a life’s work. Due credit 
must of course be given to a few very 
able managers who are now operat- 
ing certain insurance funds and who have 
made an excellent showing in spite of 
the handicaps which surround them. 
Nevertheless, the conditions are not suit- 
able for the development of a high grade 
personnel. 


Accident Prevention 


“The prevention of automobile acci- 
dents has figured largely in the argu- 
ments used by both sides in the con- 
sideration of compulsory automobile mea- 
sures. In my judgment, there doesn’t 
appear to be conclusive evidence one 
way or the other. At the same time we 
should note that the states have fallen 
down as respects the prevention of ac- 
cidents when they have the police power 
necessary to control them to a much] 
greater degree than has thus far been 
achieved. 


Underwriting Selection 


“One of the most serious criticisms 
from an insurance standpoint which hag 
been brought against the Massachusetts 
compulsory law is that the companies 
practically find it impossible to exercise 
any underwriting selection. The various 
safety responsibility laws are not sub; 
ject to this criticism because the insur- 
ance is not compulsory and companieg 
are permitted to choose their risks. A 
state insurance fund, whether competi} 
tive or monopolistic, would however b¢ 
placed in the position of writing pracy 
tically any kind of risk irrespective 0 
the motorist’s previous record. Compen 
sation insurance funds have encountere 
this same problem. If the state want 
to bar a motorist from the road be 
cause of his driving record, it can do s 
now by revoking his license, but relative 
ly few are revoked. It is no more rea 
sonable to expect that a greater pro 
portion of motorists would be barre: 
from securing insurance, especially 1 





they have political influences. 


“Basically, a state insurance fund sub 
stitutes group for individual respons! 
bility. But if an insurance plan is to bq 
successful, there must remain with thd 
individual an incentive to keep the los 
at a minimum even though the grouj 
may assume the responsibility for a los 
which occurs. Failure to recognize thi 
doomed the bank guaranty funds. Ther 
is an incentive at the present time fo 
a motorist to exercise care since othet 
wise he may not be able to renew ht 
insurance. The ‘merit rating’ plan alsq 
offers an inducement, especially for 
fleets. Possibly there may be developed 
a ‘deductible’ or a ‘demerit’ system de 
signed to further impress the _motorls 
with the necessity for care. “The state 
has had the power in other ways, t& 
bring pressure to bear upon motors 
and has failed to utilize it. It is certain 
therefore in the interests of the pub 
welfare that private insurance comps 
nies be permitted to do everything ™ 
their power to help cut the mountif 
accident toll.” 
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